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MUTE 


BY CAROLINE REYNOLDS 


My songs have been of love, my little loves that blossomed rose-like; 
lovers’ dreams; 
Dim, moonlit gardens, tears and kisses—I have sung them in a thou- 


sand themes. 


Yet always I have have felt my wings yearning upward for exultant flight 
Into the living air that sweeps the heights of love---to know the keen 


delight 

Of soaring with the mighty winds and throb with urgent life, that | 
might sing 

A song to thrill the world with ecstacy, a-quiver like a muted string. 

And Love has come and there are storms and calms, white heights and 
valleys far below; 

My soul is like a harp, an instrument through which the winds of life 
may blow 

And stir immortal melodies of pain and happiness—I am akin 

To every living thing, for Love has opened wide his fane, and I have 
looked within. 


My songs have been of Love, yet now that Love has brushed me with 


his shining wing, 
Although my soul sings softly to itself, my voice is stilled—I cannot sing. 


tA LPH°FULLER Ore DCIME- | 





ROBERT MARSH & CO. 


Trust & Savings Bldg. 


oth and Spring Sts. 
Home 10175 — Main 5045 


Stop on the way to your office ang examine this building— 
Study its iocation, on Ninth street, at the intersection of 
Spring and Main—the logical center of business for the next 
20 years. 

The Marsh-Strong Building is representative of the very last 
word in service and efficiency. 

Finished throughout exclusively in marble and mahogany— 
no tile. Special accommodations for doctors and dentists. 
Compare the advantages and accommodations and rental 
charges of the Marsh-Strong Building with those of your 
Dresent locaton. 

This building will be the new home of Robert Marsh & Co. 
Phone us today and we will mail you booklet and floor plan, 


STRONG, DICKINSON & McGRATH, 
Main 1273. 310 Van Nuvs Bldg. Home 60195. 
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NATURAL GAS AND RATE CONTROVERSY 

™~AS consumers throughout the county are inter- 
G terested in the controversy now raging in Los 
Angeles in which a newspaper publisher who con- 
trols two or three city councilmen is charging that 
President McReynolds of the board of public utthties 
has favored the natural gas concern at the expense 
of the consumers by admitting its product to the 
mains without publicity and, in consequence, without 
change of rates. This alleged dire sinning is not 
substantiated by the facts. Jt is, rather, a case of 
lese majesty. ‘he dereliction of the president of the 
utilities board is a sin of omission and not of com- 
mission, his failure to consult with the newspaper 
publisher, before acting, censtituting his chief crime. 

Gleatky. tle adimission of the natural moder as, 
as McReynolds stated, in the interests of the public. 
A fair test of the new service was sought and with 
his consent admixture wiih the artificial gas was per- 
mitted in order that consumers mic¢ht render a ver- 
dict without prejudice. As Mayor Rose sensibly ob- 
serves, “lf the quality of the gas has not deteriorated 
by the process and the public has not been cheated 
or robbed, why should there be any complaint? I 
am authoritatively informed that the mixed product 
is stiperior ihetead—of inf@rior to artificial gas and 
that the consumers are the real beneficiaries by the 
transaction that McReynolds has sanctioned.” ‘here, 
in brief, is the crux of the situation. According to 
fests made the public, as a matter of-fact, 1s Setting 
more on its contract than before, since the natural 
eas contaims fron) zo “4ogeseper cent ifiore heat Wits 
tham the artificial proditey 

We. fail to sce any catise fom hue and cry against 
McReynolds. As president of the board of public 
utilities he had the right to use his judgment in the 
manner of making the test, unless, indeed, his posi- 
tion 1s merely decorative. Of course, his error was 
in neglecting to consult the newspaper publisher as 
to his course of procedure. The outcry is intended 
as a notification to public officials what to expect if 
they fail to keep in close touch with the self-consti- 
{uted providence that seeks to direct the destinics of 
the municipality, the corporaticns and the public gen- 
erally. The contention that a thirty-cent rate should 
be the prevailing charge for natural gas may be right, 
but until the state railroad commission fixes the 
wholesale rate it is not feasible to name the retail 
prices Wlortover@tie conditiois,agesielimamat 4 
basic rate could not he fixed at this time with justice 
to consumers, since the full carrying capacity of the 
pipe lines is not established. In the absence of com- 
plete equipment equity might compel a higher rate 
than the one in voguc—m view of the greater heat 
units—which rate would have to stand for a year. 

Premature action in rate fixing is to be deplored. 
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The consuming public is 1 the position of getting a 
better quality. of gas, 1@, more heat units for its 
money than the authorized rate contemplated, so that 
instead of suffering by rcason of the admixture it is 
a gainer. The echoings of Councilman McKenzie, 
who merely repeats the vaporings of lus mentor, are 
not to be taken seriously. Reason should govern 
and not hysterics in the premises. Let the public 
utilities committce of the counc:] carefully investi- 
gate the action of McReynolds and decide on the 
merits of the case whether or not his course was 
for the public welfare. As to the rate, that should 
wait on the state railroad action 1n 
naming the wholesale price to the distributing com- 
panics, based on the full How m the tubes. The 
ridiculous charges promulgated should not be al- 
Jowed to force action prematurely, to the detriment 
of gas consumers. 


COnnmiSsioi’s 


Meanwhile, their August bills as 
compared with thcse of a year ago should asstre 
{hem of the greater heat unit service guaranteed. 


JUDGE VAN FvLEET’S ENVIABLE EXAMPLE 
GNORING the salactties of the Diggs and Cami- 
netti trials there has been much to commend im 

the refreshing attitude of the trial judge toward thie 


2 


opposing comsel. By the firmness displayed by 


Judge Van leet, his knowledge of the law, which 
moves hnn to rebuke all attempts at pettifogging, 
luis quiet sarcasm, so potently empicyed on occasions, 
lis nice sense of humer also enlisted as an aid to the 
dispatch of court proceedings and, above all, his great 
sense off Taitness. the firstigiil and’ the one now un- 
der way were and are aarked by none of the dis- 
graceful wranglings, the ridiculous posings of crim- 
inal lawyers before the jury and the interminable de- 
Jays that are the course of criminal trials in our state 
courts. 

Contrast the directness of action, the absence of 
disgraceful “spats” between lawyeis, the deference 
to the presiding officer; n@fable in the two cases cited, 
with any®erimimal tain anysof ou Stipem@rmeontrts 
anc 
secm afraid to express a definite opinion on any sub- 


marvel. Niuiéty per gentwat or comfityey dgecs 
ject lestit may*be* error and, excepted to hy cotnsel} 
Too few of 
our judges are well-enough versed in the law to re- 
strain the special pleaders frony the performance of 
their unseemly antics and so the farce goes on unre- 
buked from the bench and often without a protest 
when oppesing counsel indulge in bitter personalities, 
in defiance of the dignity of the court room. 


result in a teversal in aehigher court. 


Throughout the Diggs trial and again in the Cami- 
netti case the trial judge has not hesitated to inter- 
dict any badgering of witnesses, any attempt to dis- 
credit a statement, by covert sneers, for jury con- 
suinption. Whenever counsel shows a tendency to 
deviate from the corrcet rules of practice, instanter, 
the@i@ouyt is ready Wiplaed Curt warning or a sharp 
reminder that brings the lawyer hack to his muttons. 
Nor will the judge allow any “muddling” of the jury. 
As an illustration: Miss Wascrington was cross 
examined by one of the attorneys for the defense 
who sought to show that Diggs dominated the situa- 
tion in respect to the proposed Reno elopement, Cami- 
netti remaining silent: 

JuvGn VAN. FLEET (in slightly sarcastic 
tone). Do you propose to show that this defend- 
ant (Caminetti) was also induced to go away, 
that he was not a free agent? 

COUNSEL (nettled). Of course, we don’t con- 


tend that Caminetti was abducted, or anything 
like that. 


Tn just such masterly ways the federal judge keeps 
the issue clear and permits no confusion either of 
witnesses or jury, Insinuations that are unwar- 
ranted, tending to becloud testimony, he sternly repels. 











tle frowns upon the parading of grief by defendant’s 
relatives, obviously introduced for its possible effect 
on an emotionally inclined juryman, and all extra- 
neous exlubits of the kind are ruthlessly excluded. 
We could wish that Lord Haldane, who has revealed 
that he 1s net enamored of our methods of criminal 
procedure, could take his seat heside Judge Van 
Fleet through a session of court, to note the absence 
of the many flagrant abuses that seem inseparable 
from trials in our state courts. But, on the other 
hand, we would not consign him to a morning at the 
first Darrow trial, by way of horrible contrast, to 
confirm him in his opinion. We are more than ever 
impressed by the remarks of Prosecuting Attorney 
Jchn D. Fredericks of this county to the effect ‘that 
the conduct of a trial, its expeditiousness, the digni- 
fied atmosphere of the courtroom depends largely 
upon the presiding judge. If he is ignorant of the 
law, flabby of demeanor, without strength of char- 
acter, the trial will surely reflect his weaknesses and 
Our 
superior court judges, many of them, need to take 
a training course. We would send them to Justice 
Van Tleet’s school for instruction, 


result, invariably, in a miscarriage of justice. 





CURRENCY BILL READY FOR ACTION 
er PARISON of the saliert features of the ad- 

ministration currency bill, reported from the 
house Democratic caucus by a vote of 163 to 9,. with 
the recommendations of the bankers’ conference, re- 
cently held at Chicago, does not reveal any amend- 
ments in deference to the suggestions of the Ameri- 
cat) Bankers’ Association. The twelve regional re- 
serve banks are retained, in preference to the cen- 
tral bank of reserve, favored by the bankers, and na- 
tional banks are required to subscribe to the capital 
stock im an amount equal to ten per cent of their own 
capital stock and to become liable for an additional 
ten per cent, in case of call. On the whole the re- 
gional reserve banks appear to be better for the com- 
munities interested; the only dubious feature is the 
withholding of control frem the banks that furnish 
the capital stock. 

lor the federal reserve board with its seven mem- 
bers is to be in complete power. The recommenda- 
tion that the advisory council of bankers, consisting 
of one member from each of the twelve regional re- 
serve districts, be given the veto power in initiative 
proceedings of the federal reserve board is ignored. 
Consultations, yes, but nothing binding on the re- 
serve board is to be permitted. As an offset, how- 
ever, 1s a reduction in the reserve requirements of 
reserve and central reserve eff€s from 25 to 18 per 
cent and of all country banks from 15 to 12 per*cent. 
The federal reserve board 1s required to establish 
a gractiated tax on the amounts by which banks may 
be permitted to fall below reserve requirements, such 
tax to be uniform in its application to all banks. Na- 
tional hanks are compelled to become members of the 
system under penalty of forfeiture of charters, while 
state banks are permitted to become members under 
regulations of the federal reserve board. 

Eventual retirement of nationa. bank notes is con- 
templated in the gradual refunding, for a period of 
twenty years, of the United States 2 per cent bonds 
into 3 per cent sovernment bonds without the circu- 
lation privilege which will thus revert » government, 
whose issuance will be through the regional reserve 
banks on a gold reserve of 33% per cent, to be pro- 
vided by the banks. Dhis isa feature around which 
the storm signal has been constantly hoisted. As re- 
ported out of caucus the section regulating issue of 
notes has been radically changed ‘rom its original 
drafting. At the outset, no provision was made 
either for automate retirement.of such notes or for 
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retirement or converston cf the pre.ene bond-secured 
circulation. It established, therefore, nothing except 
an “emergency currency,” with undoubted possihilt- 
ties of inflation. 

As first amended, it provided for the funding into 
3 per cent government bends of the 2 per cents now 
pledged against circulation at the rate of 5 per cent 
of a bank’s holdings every year. It stipulated that 
the new bonds would not possess the “circulation 
privilege ** 110 bank should receive the new notes to 
a greater extent than its previous holdings of the old 
ones, and, after the passage of the law, no bank 
would be allowed to issue circulating notes in any 
other form than that established in the act. It was 
immediately pointed out that the result of such a 
provision would be depreciation of the 2 per cents, 
because their “circulation privilege” was thus sum- 
marily withdrawn, and, again, that no way to in- 
sire automatic redemption was devised. As finally 
amended, both of these defects have been overcome, 
as follows: 


First, by a provision that, pending the twenty 


years in which conversion of the 2 per cents. into 


government 8s without the “circulation privilege” 
is allowed, “every national bank may continue to 
apply for and receive circulating notes 
based upon the deposit of 2 per centum bonds,” or 
of any other bonds available for such purpose un- 
der the present law. Quite as important as this, 
an amendment is added whereby notes of the new 
description, issved hy banks in a given district, 
shall bear a distinctive letter or number, and such 
notes, when received by the regional central bank 
of another district, “shall be returned for redemp- 
tion to the federal reserve bank through which 
they were originally issued,’ or shall be redeemed 
and cancelled through the United States treasury. 

This new provision, bankers agree, is of the great- 
est importance, since it converts a potentially in- 
flationist measure into one which provides scientt- 
fically for an elastic currency. Other sweeping 
changes have been effected so that while the federal] 
reserve board's absolutism is upheld the bill is so far 
in advance of the present antiquated system that as 
George B. Reynolds observed at the Chicago confer- 
ence it were folly to attempt its rejection in toto 
because of a few serious defects that time and exper- 
ience may conspire to amend. Apparently, the radi- 
cals have won a partial victory in regard to redis- 
eounts. As a sop to the insurgents it is declared 
that nothing in the bill shall be construed to prohibit 
the rediscounting of notes and bills of exchange se- 
cured by agricultural products and other goods, wares 
and merchandise. This, in effect, is class legislation ; 
as we understand the bill, stock and bond paper is to 
be closed to rediscounts by the federal reserve banks. 
The bill will be passed by the house within ten days, 


it is stated. 


INDEPENDENCE OF COURTS URGED 
PEAKING for greater independence of the 
courts, instead of the reverse, William Howard 

Taft made an impressive address before the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association, in annual session at Montreal, 
and that the late occupant of the White House was 
elected to serve as president of the association for 
the ensuing year is a dual honor. In the legal pro- 
fession Mr. Taft is preeminent; as a politician and 
an executive he is an egregious failure. He should 
have aspired to the United States supreme bench in- 
stead of to the presidency and saved himself many 
heartburnings and the country much mortification. 

Mr. Taft's argument against the clection of judges 
is reasonably sound. The appointive system works 
well with the federal judiciary, an incapable United 
States judge being a rarity. But California is wit- 
ness to the invidious selections made recently by a 
partisan governor who ignored several excellent ten- 
tative candidates of superior merit to name personal 
followers. In this county the entire six new judges 
chosen are of his political affiliation. They are of 
fair lega] attainments, but having said that the lim 
is reached, Brilliantly cquipped, no; time must prove 
their right to continue cn the bench. They will be 
candidates before the people a year hence. 

We agrce with Mr. Taft thai the appointive sys- 
tem alone with its life tenure has made it possible 








for the federal government to attract to its service, 
at inadequate salaries, the high-class judges that 
form the federal judiciary. He points out that if a 
judge appointed for life proves unworthy there 1s 
ample remedy in impeachment preceedings. As to 
removal cf judges by joint resolution of the Jegisla- 
ture he urgcs that this can only be done after full 
defense, hearing and argument. He is unalterably 
opposed to the “preposterous innovation of judicial 
recall” which is bound to curtail the independence of 
courts. We agree with this view. As to county judges 
we helHleve the county bar associations should select 
a suitable list from which the people could choose 
with safety. The appointive method in the state, as 
we lave shown, is not altogether desirable. It is 
highly important that the bench should remain non- 


partisan. 


JUSTICE TO THE RAiLROADS 
OURBTLESS, it is true that had the New York, 
‘New and Hartford 

equipped with cars instcad of the 
coaches the loss of life resulting from the collision of 
the White Mountain express train with the Bar Llar- 
hor express a few miles north of New Haven early 
Tuesday morning would have been greatly lessened. 
The toll is twenty-one killed and more than fifty in- 
jured. How this accident could have happened with 
the block signal in operation is thus explained: The 
second section of the Bar Harbor express having 
passed the danger signal at Talcott’s Crossing auto- 
matically opened the block 7455 fect behind it, which 
allowed the White Mountain express to continue. A 
fog obscured the signal at Talcott’s, fifty fect beyond 
which the Bar Harbor train was halted by the first 
section, held up by a local. When the rear engineer 
came up with the set signal it was too late to prevent 
the collision. 


Rathroad heen 


wooden 


llaven 
stecl 


Why the flagman of the stalled train was not back 
placing torpedoes to warn the approaching express 
was owing to the close running <ime of all four 
trains, which were cnly a few minutes apart. Almost 
immediately after the Bar Harbor express came to a 
halt the first section of the White Mountain express 
was in sight and plowing through the wooden coaches. 
Naturally, caustic criticism will be directed against 
the railroad for its continued emplcyment of wooden 
ears after the orders issued by the irterstate com- 
merce comnission instructing railroads to provide all- 
steel cars, but a little reflection will convince fair- 
minded people that the railroad was not so culpably 
neglectful as the circumstances seem to indicate. 

As a matter of fairness it should be said that the 
railroads of the country have done wonders in the 
last five years in introducing stecl passenger equip- 
ment. Por to January, 1, 1900, there were only 
seventeen all-steel passenger equipment cars in use, 
two-thirds of which were for postel, baggage or ex- 
press service. Prior to that time a number of de- 
signs had been developed for special purposes, but 
not for regular through passenger traffic on steam 
roads. As a matter of fact the Southern Pacific car 
shops at Sacramento built the first experimental steel 
car for through passenger traffic in 1906. <A year 
later the patterns were so far perfected that the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central roads placed 
large orders for steel cars and so rapid was the con- 
struction that by January 1, 1913, 6,642 all-steel pas- 
senger cars were in commission. Says a writer in the 
Railway Age Gazette: 

Development of these cars has been so rapid 
that in some respects they may be said to be still 
in an experimental state. Their behavior in rough 
service and wrecks has indicated their value from 
a safety standpoint, although there is still a con- 
siderable question as to the best type of design 
properly to dissipate the ena shocks and afford the 
greatest protection to the passengers. With this in 
mind, several improvements have been made in 
the end construction, and the result of these will 
be watched with considerable interest and may 
lead to modifications in future designs. The 
prophecy of early designers to the effect that a 
time would come when steel passenger cars could 
ke made as cheap as those of wood has come true. 
and while data is not yet available it is probable 


that the cost of maintenance of the steel passenger 
ears will be less. 


‘This fatter statement refutes the assertion that tt 
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grounds 2lone that the New 
York, New Tlaven and Hartford refrained from in- 
stalling all-steel cars. According to the general super- 
titendent of the. Pullman Car Company the New 
Haven railroad is being equipped with all-steel cars 
as rapidly as possible, one-third of the road's passen- 
cer equipment being so constructed. 


was on econoniical 


In view of this 
and of the excellent showing made by the railroads 
in the last five years in respect to the change the re- 
flections hy Vice President Marshall are wholly super- 
iinous and in wretched taste. Fo: his tendency to 
talk without thinking the president of the senate has 
few equals in public hfe. 


CARNEGIE’S “PALACE OF PEACE” 

ITER a decade of waiting Andrew Carnegie 
4 4 was made happy a few days ago when he saw the 
munificent gift of $1,500,000 placed, ten years ago, at 
the disposal of the Dutch government, transformed 
into the future seat for international tribunals. Ap- 
propriately named the Palace of Peace, it has its set- 
ting in a beautifully wooded and hilly park, a site 
provided by the Dutch government, which appro- 
priated $275,000 for the purpose. The corner stone 
for the palace was laid July 30, 1907, so that six 
years have elapsed since the initiatory exercises were 
held, culminating in the formal presentation of the 
edifice to its appointed custodians, with Queen Wil- 
helmina and her court gracing the occasion. As a 
personal tribute to the laird of Skibo the queen deco- 
rated Alr. Carnegie with the grand cross of the order 
of Orange Nassau. 


In the world wide competition for plans and de- 
signs for the peace palace first prize was awarded to 
a Brussels architect whose creation was modified by 
the Carnegie commission under reserved rights, but 
it remains an impressively beautiful building. Rec- 
tangular in shape it encloses a formal garden. On 
three sides the building constitutes the courthouse, 
and on the fourth or west side are the quarters of 
the library. The facade of the second floor is adorned 
with statues, the figures representing science, agri- 
culture, art, navigation, commerce, industry, con- 
science, eloquence, will-force, study, authority, hu- 
manity, constancy and wisdom. The main windows 
of the great court are guarded by statues of justice 
and Jaw, and over the centra] gable above the main 
entrance stands a figure of peace, her hands resting 
on the hilt of a sheathed sword, around which are 
swathed scrolls. Just below, over the corridor, stand 
two lions. 

Mr. Carnegie has evinced his high regard for the 
late William T. Stead, who went down with the Ti- 
tanic, by including a bust of the noted peace writer 
with those of Hugo Grotius, King Edward VIT and 
Sir Randall Cremier, selected as eminently deserv- 
ing of this honor. Many countries have been drawn 
upon for the material entering into the composition 
of the peace palace. The brick is from Leyden, the 
hard white sandstone for trimmings is from French 
quarries, the wood for Mooring and paneling is large- 
ly from Austria; Norway and Sweden supplied the 
granite constituting the base of the walls, Italy fur- 
nished the marble for the interior corridors; the 
stained glass windows are gifts of the Dutch gov- 
ernment and Great Britain. France sent paintings 
and tapestry; vases came from Russia, Hungary and 
Austria; groups of statuary in marble and bronze are 
from the United States. Rosewood and satinwood 
panelings are from Brazil; silk cartoons for the ad- 
ministrative council chamber are from China and 
Japan; rare woods are from San Salvador and Tur- 
key’s gift is a wonderful carpet. he clock in the 
great tower is from Switzerland; wrought iron grill 
work of the main entrancc is a present from Belgium 
and Germany’s gift embraces the handsome wrought 
iron gates at the front entrance. 


Thus Carnegie’s dream has been fulfilled with all 
that modern art and skill could do to symbolize the 
purpose of the palace, The greai court is an impos- 
ing hall capable of accommodating about 300 persons. 
At the rear, facing the bench or presiding officer’s 
stand, 18 an enormous arched stained-glass window. 
On on: side is a draped figure of justice bearing a 
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sword, on the other side truth sucveys her nakedness 
To the left of the grea. hall are the 
arched galleries for the use of the public. Vhe walls 
are paleled with oak and the ceiling is of embossed 
In addition to the great 
hall of justice and the library are numerous apart- 


ii) 2 eiarror, 


oak in wonderful designs. 


ments for the judges, hung with tanestries of the 
old Dutch style, rooms for counsel and many parlors. 
One of the most imposing of all the chambers is that 
assigned to the administrative council, which is com- 
posed of all the foreign ministeis credentialed to The 
Hague. This wonderful roof iz paneled with rose- 
wood and satinwood and hung with Japanese car- 
toons and embroidered silk. The library, which oc- 
cupies two stories, is a fit complement to the main 
edifice. Altogether the Palace of Peac is a wonder- 
ful realization of the donor’s years of planning. 





LONGEVITY IN IOWA AND CALIFORNIA 
YyACK in Towa they have been holding a state fair 
and one of the features was a signed roll of men 
and women who lived in Iowa prior to December 26, 
1846, the date when the state was admitted into the 
Union. There are seven hundred and ninety-three 
names on the roll headed by the venerable Judge C. 
C. Cole of Des Moines who was born in 1824 and 
has lived nearly all his life in lowa. The Des Moines 
Tribune seizes upon this list as an argument point- 
ing to the salubrity of the lowa climate and the 
Cedar Rapids Republican commenting on the lives 
and achievements of the pioneers remarks that Cali- 
fornia can show no such lists of longevity and health. 


Perhaps, not of Iowans for we have not had them 
long enough. We believe that in Southern Califor- 
nia are now gathered all those Iowans who could 
dispose of their holdings in the Hawkeye state at 
any reasonable offer in order to move to California. 
We haven't the statistics handy, but Los Angeles 
county has probably upward of 50,000 former Hawk- 
eyes who could not be pried loose from their se- 
lected anchorage with the fulcrum of that interesting 
ancient, Archimedes, We beg to refer, with permis- 
sion, to Hon. “Bob” Burdette, long time ago of Bur- 
lington, in verification of our statement. The main 
complaint of these self-exiles is that they did not 
antedate their migration from lowa by many years. 


It seems too bad that Judge Cole, Gen. Dodge, 
Major Lacey and other pioneers who are engrafted 
on the soil of Iowa cannot round out their lives by 
a foretaste of Heaven. Of course, it might take the 
edge off their enjoyment hereafter, but the experi- 
ence is so delicious that even a transplanted lowan 
is able to appreciate it to the full. Longevity! Why 
old Fig Tree John of the Banning Indian reservation 
at 102 is the friskiest thing in trousers south of the 
Tehachapi. He has lived in California ever since the 
Franciscan padres tramped north from San Diego 
and we dare say he is good for another half century. 
Bring on your Iowa pioneers! We'll add several 
decades to their lives. 


BARRING WILLIAM PITT’S BUST 
BJECTION voiced by Minority Leader Mann 
to the placing of a bust of William Pitt, Ear! 

of Chatham, in the White Ifouse, a gift of Lady 
Paget and other Englishwomen to ihe Untted States, 
under the rules of congress precludes the acceptance 
of the proposed offering. The reasons advanced by 
Representative Mann appear trivial. He questions the 
propriety of establishing a precedent that would place 
in the White House busts or representations of for- 
cigners in any form whatever. Reminded that in the 
chamber at Windsor Castle known as the King’s 
Closet hangs a fine oil painting of Thomas Jefferson, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, Mr. 
Mann receded to the extent of being willing to admit 
Mr. Pitt’s bust to the congressional library building 
or the capitol, but the White House he would have 
remain sacred to the representation of Americans. 


Ensued a short but interesting debate in which it 
was made clear that the bust was of the elder Pitt, 
the friend of America in the War of the Revolution. 
For the benefit of Mr. Mann and other opposers of 
the tentative gift Mr. Thacher of the Cape Cod dis- 
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trict, and a Harvard graduate, briefly outlined the 
good services of Mr. Pitt in the troublous days pre- 
ceding the episode of Lexington and Concord. Re- 
marked Representative Thacher: 

Benjamin Franklin was his friend and he fought 
for the cause of American liberty just as much as 
though he had been here fighting on the battle 
field. In 1778 he came into parliament an old man 
on crutches and made a speech in the cause of 
America. After the close he fell in convulsions 
and died a few weeks later, just as John Quincy 
Adams was taken out from this house of repre- 
sentatives and died a few months afterward. I 
think, on looking into the life of William Pitt, we 
will find he was a champion of the cause of liberty 
in England and in America, also, and I certainly 
trust that if not at this time that at some time 
later this resolution will be pissed. 

his appeal was warmly received and might have 
been successful had it not been for the query iuter- 
jected by Mr. Sloan of Nebraska who wanted to 
know if this was not the same William Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, who said in the course of the American 
Revolution that the colonists ought not and should 
not have the right to make even a horseshoe nail? 
In reply to this Mr. ‘chaeher reminded Mr. Sloan 
that Mr. Pitt said he would never consent to taxing 
Americans without their consent. But Mr. Sloan 
contended for the specific remark and tlus together 
with the Mann objection defeated the resolution. 





BRITISH LORD CHANCELLOR’S SANE VIEWS 
YING with John (Lord) Morley—the scholar in 
politics—for literary accomplishments, Viscount 

Haldane, lord high chancellor of Great Britain, 

comes to this country on an all-too brief visit, well 

heralded by his notable contributions to letters. In 
addition to his enviable standing as a lawyer the 

English chancellor is a student and writer of high 

A eraduate of both Edinburgh and Gottingen 

his 


merit. 
Lord Haldane’s philosophical bent is seen in 
translation of the works of Schopenhauer, in his 
“Pathway of Reality” and in thoughtful essays that 
reveal his scholarly mind. At the apex of his literary 
life—the middle fifties—the distinguished visitor 
possesses a striking pezsonality and with a pleasing 
address he is justly regarded as one of the foremost 
members of the British cabinet. 

It is interesting to learn that the lord chancellor is 
in favor of woman suffrage, but, naturally, he draws 
the line at inilitancy. He thinks we ar: fortunate to 
have no suffragettes in the United States, The 
methods of the English militants, he says, have de- 
layed equal suffrage for years. Here is his interest- 
ing comment on the situation, politically: “At pres- 
ent there is no chance of woman suffrage becoming 
a government measure, as the cabinet is hopelessly 
divided on the subject and so are both parties. Ifa 
government were to be elected on that issue then it 
would be hopelessly divided on every other issue.” 

Equally interesting to students of political eco- 
nomics abroad is bis declaration that home rule will 
soon be an accomplished fact. He admits that the 
religious question in Ulster is difficult, “but,” he 
sententiously observes, “you cannot keep the hands 
of the clock from advancing.” In view of the asser- 
tions constantly making of strained relations between 
Great Britain and Germany it is reassuring to learn 
from Lord Haldane’s lips that the two countries are 
closer together now than in many years, especially 
since the adjustment of the Balkan situation, to bring 
about which the two great nations have worked assid- 
uously and amicably. Je is not oversanguine as to 
universal peace. On this subject he wisely remarks: 
“The coming of the millennium of peace must be an 
evolution like everything else, but one day we must 
come to the realization of the fact that we can settle 
our differences in a better way than by quarreling 
with one another.” 

Coming here as a guest of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, before which body the noted Englishman will 
ciation, before which body the noted Englishman 
delivered an able address at the annual meet- 
processes of law is of peculiar value. He does not 
denounce our wretched delays in regard to criminal 
practice, but with great courtesy of speech thinks 
has “fewer. technicalitics™ tham the 
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American law. “You allow more opportunities for 
appeal than we do in England,” he is quoted as say- 
ing. “We are very sparing in this particular. This 
is especially true of criminal procedure.” Demo- 
crac of ways, the lord high chancellor of England, 
whcse position is analogous to that of a chief jus- 
tice of the United States, is a charming gentleman 
whose address before the American Bar Association 


is certain to prove the feature of the gathering. 





BELATED TRIBUTE TO EUGENE FIELD 
HICAGO has heen so busy looking after her 
material interests that she has had little time to 
give a thought to the ethical side of her development 
from a mudhole. Dispatches inform us that one of 
her most brilliant adopted sons, the children’s poet, 
Eugene Field, dead these eighteen years, has lain 
where we helped to place him under the sod at 
Graceland Cemetery with only a small white stone to 
mark the spot wherein was interred one of the ten- 
derest singers the country has known. Ilis old-time 
friend, Mr. Will J. Davis, the well-known theater 
manager of Chicago, chagrined at this neglect, has 
started a dopular subscription for a monument to 
the dead poet to be placed in one of the parks. 

It should he a piece of statuary carven in marble 
with Lincoln Park as its site, since it was in that 
beautiful locality he was inspired to produce many 
of his sweetes. poems. If it is possible the poet 
should be depicted lying at full length on a couch, 
reading. He loved to read in bed. The night before 
he died we were with him until tz «’clock-and, as 
usual, his shaded lamp was alight, his books were on 
the little stand beside his bed and our last glimpse 
of him was with a volume of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“Religio Medici” lovingly clasped in his hand, his 
small son sound asleep against the wall. Six hours 
later he passed away, a clot of blood at the base of 
the brain producing painless death. 

In his “Little Book of Western Verse” and “Love 
Songs of Childhood” will be fornd those dainty and 
delicate creations that prove the right of the author 
to be long remembered by the city in which so many 
of his tenderest poems were written. Than his 
“Little Boy Blue,” for example, what more exquisite 
verse 11 sentiment and execution recurs to memory? 
But not alone as the children’s laureate does he de- 
serve to be honored; his infinite humor, his droll 
tales, his fun-loving pen that used to set Chicago 
laughing, even when it was lampooning all that Chi- 
cago held sacred; his regard for old books, which 
amounted to an obsession—all these attributes should 
be recalled with a rush by his former associates and 
admirers and a monument result that shall not only 
be a work of art but a tribute of affectionate regard. 


POLITICS QUICKEN IN THE STATE 

OLITICS are quickenitie@in the State and catidi- 
dates for United States senator *o succeed Mr. 
Perkins are only equaled in point of numbers by the 
aspirants to the gubernatorial chair. By common con- 
sent of the small coterie that speaks for the Progres- 
sives Mr. Francis J. Heney is picked as the candi- 
date of the third party for the toga. Mr. James D. 
Phelan in the north will go out for the Democratic 
honor at the primaries and Hon. George S. Patton, 
mayor of San Marino, will contest with Phelan for 
the party choice from this side of the Tehachapi. It 
is announced that Representative E. A. Hayes of 
San Jose would not object to be the Republican nom- 
inee, a desire shared by Mr. Samuel M. Shortridge 
of San Francisco. There are others, but these are 

the limelight aspirants for Senator Perkins’ place. 
As for the governorship Mr. John L. McNab is 
now engaged in “feeling out” brethren in Southern 
California and if he gets sufficient encouragement he 
will presently announce his candidacy. Hon. Fred 
H. Hall of Bakersfield is an avowed candidate for 
the Democratic nomination and if good looks alone 
were the chief requisites the handsome aspirant from 
Kern county would win in a walk. A native of Vi- 
salia, Tulare county, where he was born forty-five 
years ago, Nr Flall is a man of large affairs, of ade= 
quate means and usually good judgment, although it 
is to his discredit that he supported Champ Clark at 
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Balttmore i preference to Wocdrow Wilson. This 
would seem to indicate his adherence to the Bel! 
faction, ie., the Hearst brand of Democrat. 

[In a straight-out contest between Llall, John L. 
McNab and Gov. Johnson the latter would win. The 
only chance of defeating Hiram is to name a man 
like franklin K. Lane on a fusion ticket. With the 
popular secretary of the interior heading a merger 
ticket he could be elected without a doubt. The ex- 
perience of Johnson as a candidate for vice-president 
and the narrow plurality (174) of his clectors proves 
what might be done were the Republicans to unite 
with the Democrats. Jf the 3900-0odd Republicans 
who voted for Taft had seen the hght in time Cali- 
fornia’s electoral vote would have been solid for 
Wilson. Certainly, Johnson is no stronger now than 
he was last November. | 





His three months’ political 
cainpaigning at the expense of the taxpayers of the 
state, to the neglect of his sworn duty, lost him many 
adherents. This was followed by his demagogie at- 
titude toward the Japanese, a play for the labor vote 
which did not help him politically. Fusion. then, 
with a man like Lane to head the ticket would in- 
sure the governorship to the Democratic candidate 
and divide the other cfhcers among the Republicans 
and Democrats. 


MORE BACONIAN “PROOF” 

‘aes fifteen years or so ago, we passed an en- 

tire day with the late Ignatius Donnelly of the 
“Great Cryptogram”’ fame, in which the author en- 
deavored to prove Bacon's right to Shakespeare’s 
plays. H]is ingenuous arguments no less than his 
earnestness made a measureable, but by no means 
convincing impression, for it was evident that Mr. 
Donnelly in his attempt to convince himself of the 
correctness of his theory was lost to all sense of 
humor. His “proof” called for the trusting qualities 
of a child to warrant acceptance and afttr a six- 
hours’ drive across country with him he sorrowfully 
expatiated on the hopeless skepticism of the average 
hnewspaperman. 

This same fervor of belief in a theory that has be- 
set many bright minds is evidenced in the fanaticism 
or Sir Edwin Durnine-Lawrence, whose Baconian 
obsession is set forth in his recent book. From Mr. 
Gordon Leicester, of London, ‘he baronet-author’s 
press agent, we are in receipt of an ingenious article 
concerning Milton’s epitaph on Shakespeare in which 
Sir Edwin seems to think he has reached the ultima 
thule of research establishing his theory. In brief, he 
shows that the Milton epitaph, which origimally ap- 
peared in the 1632 edition of the plays, known as the 
second folio, was incorrectly printed there as to one 
important line, Students will recall the first four 
lines : 


What neede my Shakespeare for his honour’d bones, 
The labour of an age, in piled stones 

Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 

Under a starre-ypointed pyramid? 


It is in the latter line that the gist of the argu- 
ment lies. Sir Edwin insists that “starre-ypointed” 
is the correct quotation, it appearing that way in two 
variants only of the 1632 folio, the Cotes-Apsley and 
the Cotes-Allot; in all other copies of the second 
folio the line reads: “Uncer a starre-ypointing pyra- 
mid?” What does this “discovery” prove? Let Sir 
Edwin explain: 

A ball-pointed pen means a pen with a ball upon 
its point, a diamond-pointed drill means a driil 
with a diamond upon its point, and a “starr- 
ypointed pyramid” means, must mean, and can 
only mean “a pyramid with a star upon its point” 
(its apex). But a pyramid with a star upon its 
apex is a beacon (prononced bacon, “Bacon, great 
beacon of the state,” just as tea was pronounced 
tay, sea was pronounced say, etc.) Then Milton 
further tells us “What needst thou such dull wit- 
nesse of thy name.’ This is clearly intended to 
teach us that people ought to have wit enough to 
perceive that Bacon was the name of the real au- 
thor without the dull witness of a Beacon (Bacon) 
being put upon his works. Yes, the epitaph tells 
us in the plainest and most unmistakable manner 
that Bacon is Shakespeare, 


Amd there you arc! As convincing_an argument 
as dear old Donnelly was wont to make. Al! the 
learned editors of the Shakespeare plays have over- 
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despite the ungrammatical 
rendering of the word, Sir Edwin calls attention to 
the omissicn of the epitaph from the 1623 edition, or 
first folio, “for although Willian. Shakespeare had 
dead years, th real autlfor, [‘rancis 
acoinewas sll dthive: Bu” Bacon died inea620. ac= 
cordingly, iu the 1632 edition of the plays the epitaph 
appears.” But Sir Edwin does not explain why it 
was that John Milton, who was born in 1608 and was 
nine years old when Shakespeare died, a student of 
St. Paul’s Sencel a@ivwelve and an“tntrant atieam- 
bridge College at seventeen, dedicated the epitaph 
to the “adniirable dramaticke poet, W. Shakespeare,” 
OF comiesey 1. sana 
not appear in the 1623 edition because Milton was 


looked this revelation 


bcen sever 


if he was apostrophizing Bacon. 


then only fifteen years old, too young to give voice 
to so polished and sincere a tribute as the epitaph 
Sir Edwin is entertaining, but not con- 
his article with this rodomon- 
tade: “BACON! Thou ‘world’s wonder! ‘Deare 
Sonne of Memorie, great Heire of Fame, What 
needest Phou such dull witnesse of thy Name’ as 
‘that thy hallow’d Reliques should be hid under a 
starre-ypointed Pyramid’ (a Beacon, a Bacon), to 
tell us that thy hallow'd Reliques the immortal Plays 
known as Shakespeare's, were written, not by ‘the 
Householder of Stratford,’ but by THEE!” 


evidences. 
vineing. tle closes 


ARE WE REVERTING TO IMPERIAL ROME? 

“ins a pages of the Congressional Record of 

August 26 are filled with the essay by Dr. Albert 
Taylor Bledsoe on the “Alission of Woman,’ re- 
printed from the Southern Review of October, 1871. 
Vhis is the article which Senator Villman had in- 
sertcd in an earlier issue of the Record, at the sug- 
gestion of the late Senator Johnston of Alabama. It 
was withdrawn beceausevef objectionable matter, but 
at Villman’s request was reprinted as a public docu- 
ment wit certain It fitly illustrates 
the absurd lengths to which “senatorial courtesy” 
may be pushed. Dr. Bledsoe’s article of forty odd 
years ago may have been considered pertinent to the 
It is not up with present day 


eliminations. 


issucs*of that tine: 
discussion, however, and while interesting as a Iit- 
erary effusion 1s in no sense to be regarded as a pub- 
lic cLectinieit: 

In Mr. Lecky’s “Ilistory of Morals” the position 
of woman 1s given upward of one lundred pages and 
reviewing the Lecky chapter on woman’s rights Dr. 
Bledsoe was moved to observe that even if the move- 
ment should succeed history would be only repeat- 
ing itself. He then cited Mr. Lecky on the changed 
status of women in imperial Rome and the evils of 
divorcee that were a natural sequence. Tertullian, 
Juvenal, Martial are noted as decrying the marital 
repudiations. Seneca is quoted as declaring that di- 
vorce in Rome no longer brought with it any shame, 
and that there were women who reckoned their years 
rather by their husbands than by the consuls. St. 
Jerome makes record of one wife who was married 
to her twenty-third husband, she being his twenty- 
first wife. Commented Dr, Bledsoc: 

The evil did not stop here. The family being 
constituted not on the principle of autocracy, but 
on that of a coequal partnership, it became instead 
of a well-organized social unit a two-headed, self- 
fighting monster. Hence, in the language of Prof. 
Seeley, “precisely as we think of marriage, the 
Roman of imperial times thought of celibacy; that 
is, as the most comfortable but the most expensive 
condition of life. Marriage with us is a relation 
for which a man must pay; with the Romans it was 
an excellent pecuniary investment, but an intol- 
erably disagreeable one.” The marriage relation, 
in one word, having degenerated into a civil con- 
tract for convenience merely, it became so “intoler- 
ably disagreeable” that men shunned it as they 
would have shunned the plague. And to this cause 
it is that Prof. Seeley ascribes the decline, the fall, 
and the ruin of imperial Rome. ‘‘Whatever the 
remote and ultimate cause may have been,” says 
he, “the immediate cause Which the fall of the 
Empire can be traced is a physical, not a moral 
decay.” 

Augustus put through an enactment, we are told, 
which was, in effect, a handsome bribe offered by 
the state to induce the citizens to marry. That is to 
say, the women of Rome, having acquired the inde- 
pendence and the dignity for which so many in this 


country are now striving, the marriage relation be- 
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that neither the 
laws of the empire nor the interests of mankind could 
save the cinpire from ruin. In vain Augustus sought 
to arrest this indisposition toward marriage by 
statutes agaist celibacy and by conferring many 
privileges on the father of three children. Rome 
perished for the want of men, The woman of Rome 
having acquired the rights of man experienced only 
a short-lived independence since she sank beneath 
“Slie hac tasredM tlic sf dr- 
bidden frit, and it preved fatal to the glory for 
which God had intended her.” 

This was Dr. Bledsoe’s cue to draw the analogy be- 
tween the foolish women of the Roman Caesars and 
the contentious suffragists of the American republic. 
Hle argued: “How different had been the result if, 
instead of aspiring to the independence and dignity 
and the rights of men, the women of Rome had 
heen, as in the days of the glory of the republic, con- 
tent to furnish, educate, and train men for the de- 
fense of the empire. 
pendous folly? Shall we, in spite of the Word of 
God and the lessons of experience, run the same race 
of madness and ruin? Shall we, too, in spite of all 
our boasted wisdom aud high Christian civilization, 
fall miserable victims to the reforms instigated by 
the strong-minded and stipported by the 
weak-minded men of this age and nation? We hope 
not. We do trust that God, in His good providence, 
has no such awful, no such unutterable calamity in 
store for us.” 

As the editor of the Southern Revicw saw it the 
root of all this “mischief” is the idea that woman is 
the equal of man, is cast in the same mold with 
man, and is appointed to do the same work as man. 
He found her netther equal nor superior nor inferior 
she was made for a different sphere, and 
in her own sphere she is without a peer or rival. Dr, 
Bledsoe’s article throughout is a plea for the prin- 
ciple of autocracy in the family in opposition to that 
of equality in power and dominion between man and 
wife. He would have the family a social unit with 
oue head and not a “two-headed, discordant, self- 
Senator ‘Villman is of the same 
view as the carnest editor of forty years ago as re- 
gards the emancipation of woman, ‘The glory of the 
nation aud the glory of all nations depends upon the 
nuiustry of woman, on the influence of wives, and 
daughters, and sisters, and mothers. ‘The senator 
from South Carolina fears the divorce evil will over- 
ride the country when woman shall have attained 
her full independence and like the Roman empire 
our modern republic will perish for the want of men. 
It is a depressing picture, wholly unwarranted, but 
the essay 1s entertaining even if it is not a public 
document. 


caine so “intolerably dtsagreeable 


the ruins of the empire. 


Shall we repeat the same stu- 
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fighting monster.” 


GRAPHITES 

O, &mmeline, dear Emmeline, you have press agentry 
down fine, 

The way you've worked the Britons proves that you 
are up to all the moves; 

And now the platform you will mount to turn your 
“strikes” to good account— 

A golden harvest surely waits for Mrs. Pankhurst in 
the ‘‘States.”’ 


Manuel Maria Philip Carlos Amelio Louis Michel 
Raphael Gabricl Gonzague Xavier Francois D’Assize 
Eugene, one time king of Portugal, has been united 
in marriage with Augusta Victoria Wilhelmina An- 
toinette Mathilde Ludovic Josephine Marie Elizabeth, 
princess of Hohenzollern. No reference to Gaby 
Deslys appears in the dispatches announcing the cere- 
mony. 

Watch Corona! Hs theosophist colcny is to de- 
velop a new race of super men and a young Chica- 
goan (identity withheld) is being groomed as a new 
Messiah come to earth. What about his rival, the 
young Fast Indian, a protégé of Annie Besant? 
Which is the true and which the false Messiah? 


Shocking! President Kirby of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers is accused of “making 
faces” at Col. Mulhall in the lobby committee rooms. 
You, Jnnimy, how dare you be so naughty! 


Lest, stolen or strayed: One Mexican crisis. 
Minder returning same to the state department at 
Washington will be suitably rewarded. 
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ous, though none the less engrossing task, of 

analyzing the Drama of Ideas, to consider a 
mere historical drama, with nothing to teach and 
nothing to preach, excepting how a man can be true 
to his ideals in the face of tremendous odds and dis- 
couragements. The history of America, as I have 
said elsewhere, is a series of romantic incidents, in 
which not merely the physical history of the country, 
but the evolution of the people and even of the com- 
mercial life, has become merged and colored with 
fantastic shades and high lights. The history of the 
greatest city of the United States is typical of this 
general condition and there 1s no story in the world 
more fascinating than that of New York. Washing- 
ton Irving told part of it, but in a purely satirical 
vein, and the humor so beclouds the facts that his- 
tory it is not. From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the records are fairly clear, but of the earlier 
times, the Dutch occupation, the English conquest, 
the transition from the rule of the Stuarts to that ot 
William of Orange, only scattered portions have be- 
come generally known, aithough there are various 
excellent histories done somewhat heavily by literary 
laborers. 

Jacob Leisler is a name practically unknown to the 
vast majority of the millions of people of this coun- 
try. He was a Dutch Tiuguenot, with French ances- 
try, and in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
he was the biggest man of the New York colony. 
W. O. Bates has compiled the facts regarding his 
supremacy in the political affairs of the community, 
and has presented them in dramatic form in a play 
iaimeaeatter its fiero. Geiad tliewimmamebeen less of a 
hero the play would be of only local interest, but he 
was an Oliver Cromwell in his way, and the drama 
is well worthy of a place in the best literature of the 
nation. 

The play opens at the time of the discontent of 
the Dutch people with the rulers who had been sent 
by James II to govern the colony. The year is 1680, 
and news has just arrived that in Boston Governor 
Andros has been thrown into prison by the citizens 
of Boston, and all his councillors with him. There is 
a rumor, unconfirmed as yet, that Tames has been 
driven from England by William of Orange. These 
reports alone are needed to arouse the citizens of 
New York, who have long been restive under the 
administration of the Heutenant governor, Nichol- 
son, That official, and his chief aide, Col. Bayard, 
the villain of the piece, are at a loss how to put 
down the revolt, which threatens to become open re- 
bellion at the first suggestion. There is but one man 
to whom they can turn in this extremity. They know 
that Jacob Leisler, senior captain of the train bands, 
commands the respect of “the rabble” and although 
he is in himself in controversy with the powers that 
be, having refused to pay certain duties because the 
collector is a Papist, they call upon him to still the 
tumult which is rising. Lhey appeal to him as a man 
of substance to allay the disorders, and he calmly 
advises them to acknowledge William as king. They 
do not believe William’s cause has triumphed, and 
scorn the suggestion. Then come the citizens, armed 
in anticipation of trouble, and ask Leisler’s counsel. 
They are for King William too, and they have an 
excuse for their uprising in an act of arrogance on 
the part of Nicholson, who threatened, in a moment 
of rage, to turn the guns of the fort upon the town, 
and burn it to the ground. The character of Leisler, 
and the grievances of the people, are outlined in the 
following scene: 


LISISLER: My friends, I saw that Prince of 
Orange once—when he was a boy—and I have 
loved him ever since. He is God’s King, because 
he stands for liberty to worship God and serve 
Him in freedom from tyranny, 

A VOICE: What did King James ever do for 
New York? 

LEISLER: I will tell you, my friend, what that 
King James did for New York. When he was the 
Duke of York, he let us tax ourselves and make 
our own laws. That was the easiest way to get 
our money. But when he became King already, he 
took away our general assembly “because no other 
province had one,” and he was afraid he had been 
too good to us. (Laughter and applause.) When 
he was the Duke of York, we had a governor and 
a government of our own. When he became the 
great King James, he made us tail to the Boston 
kite, carried off our records to Boston, and sent a 
governor to rule us from Boston, with a lieutenant 
here to make us take the medicine Boston sent us. 
(A roar of approbation.) 

When he was the Duke of York, only my friend, 
Jacob Milborne, and I had to go to prison to wor- 
ship God in freedom. But when he became King 
we must all go to mass. And now that he is gone 
to Paris, his good friend King Louis, has promised 
to send over an army to carry all the Huguenots 
back to France and drive all the rest of us into 
the woods. How you like that, eh? (The crowd 


fi URN we now for a brief respite from the ardu- 
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answers with a torrent of dissent, cries of ‘No, no, 
no!’ banging of musket-butts, and waving of 
torches and swords. Leisler, 
goes on.) 

My friends, when things get so bad as they can 
be, then men cry to God and God sends relief. 
When the men of England found the great King 
James determined to rule by the sword; when he 
had cut off Monmouth’s head, and sent the bishops 
to the Tower, then they cried out to that Prince of 
Orange over the water. They thought the Stadt- 
holder who had opened the Amsterdam dykes and 
saved the Netherlands from Louis XIV was just 
the King to save England from that Louis XIV. 
And that grandson of William the Silent, Founder 
of the Dutch Republic, he has come to England to 
save England from Louis and the Pope. Will you 
help him? 

CROWD: (With a roar) Aye, aye, aye! William 
and Mary for England! William and Mary for 
New York! 


So the crowd, led by Leisler in the name of King 
William, captures the fort and turns out Nicholson 
and fis council, Leisler from that moment assuming 
the reins of government of the colony. The move 
would have been disastrous had the rumor of Wil- 
liani’s success been unfounded, but as the Jacobites 
were forever defeated, all that was left for Nichol- 
son, Bayard and their associates, was to endeavor to 
overthrow by craft and deceit the man who had 
climbed to power by his sincerity and daring. In the 
next act, a few months lateer, Leisler is seen at the 
height of his influence. His government has been 
stern but just, and all is peaceful until the arrival of 
a messenger from King William, announcing that he 
has appointed Col. Henry Sloughter governor of the 
colony, and authorizing the continued administration 
of law by “such as for the time being take care of 
preserving the peace” until Sloughter shall arrive. 
This, without a name being mentioned, naturally 
means Leisler, but Bayard succeeds in organizing a 
mob of malcontents to make a disturbance and pro- 
test against certain taxes, in order that the king’s 
messenger may be convinced that Leisler is not in 
full control of the situation. Leisler and his follow- 
ers, however, soon put down the petty rebellion, and 
he throws Bayard and his allies into prison for their 
actions. : 

Leisler, while sincere in all his doings, was a poor 
diplomat, and was easily outplayed by Bayard‘s 
friends. Sloughter’s ship is delayed, but that of his 
chief officer, Major Ingoldsby, arrives; tthe plotters 
find no difficulty in gaining his ear, and persuading 
him to demand Leisler’s surrender of his nower, and 
the release of his prisoners. This Leisler refuses to 
do until the arrival of Sloughter, and succeeds in 
holding the fort. The thing that hurts the patriot 
most is that no recognition of all his fealty to the 
cause of the Orangeman has been vouchsafed by his 
belowed monarch. He has ousted the Jacobite, turned 
a deaf ear to the temptation of his adherents to set 
up an independent government and declare the col- 
ony independent of the British rule, held New York 
for King William and waited only for an authorized 
governor to relieve him. Huis dearest ambition, fre- 
quently stated, is that his king will appoint him gov- 
ernor, and it breaks his spirit when Sloughter finally 
arrives, and ignores him to make common cause with 
his enemies. Sloughter summons him to the Stadt- 
haus to deliver up his charge, and he refuses to be 
ordered about in this manner. Sloughter must come 
to him, present his credentials, and thus take over 
the government. Sloughter, after arresting Leisler’s 
messengers, finally comes to the fort, and somewhat 
awed by the force which Leisler has in his control, 
pretends to agree to the stern man’s terms. Abetted 
by Ingoldsby and the treacherous Bayard, he is false 
to his promises however, and as soon as Leisler has 
turned over his keys of office he is arrested, tried on 
the charge of murder in connection with the death 
of two soldiers who were killed when Ingoldsby at- 
tacked the fort, and sentenced to death. Meanwhile, 
a double love story, part of which is historical, the 
other romantic, runs through the deeds of war. Leis- 
ler’s son, Cobus, is in love with a brilliant young 
woman of the Jacobite camp, Miss Livingstone, and 
while she repulses him on the ground of his politics, 
her inclination toward him is clear. The other love 
tale has a still stormier passage. Leisler’s daughter, 
Mary, and Abraham Gouverneur, a staunch support- 
er of the Leisler cause, are enamored of each other, 
but the stern Jacob Milborne comes between them. 
At the time of Leisler’s accession to power, he needs 
Milborne’s assistance with the people of Albany, 
among whom the famous Puritan was extremely in- 
fluential. Milborne, as the price of this aid, demands 
the hand of Mary in marriage. Leisler refuses to 
barter his daughter under any conditions, but the 
girl, realizing what Milborne’s help will mean, sacri- 
fices herself to her father’s interest, without allowing 
him to know what it means to her and Gouverneur. 


Stilling the uproar | 
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So Leisler is condemned to death, and Milborne, as 
his chief adviser, with him. Miss Livingstone, 
through her charming personality, has gained a hold 
upon Sloughter, and the night he is to sign the 
death warrant, she persuades him, at a social func- 
tion where all the foes of Leisler are gathered, to 
give the Huguenot one more chance to defend him- 
self, as at the trial he refused to speak. Leisler is 
brought in and the conversation culminates thus: 


SLOUGHTER: Why did you refuse to speak in 
court? 

LEISLER: (Quietly) Because that court had no 
authority to hear me, and if I had pleaded, the 
King would accuse me for giving away my right. 
I could not complain of an act of my own, for by 
pleading I would have empowered the jury to make 
them judges of the fact. How can twelve men of 
one county judge the government of the whole 
province? But I speak now to their Majesty’s rep- 
resentative. 

SLOUGHTER: As their Majesty’s representa- 
tive I appointed the court to try you. 

LEISLER: (Exploding) You had no right to! 
King William confirmed my claim to govern this 
Province—King William alone has the right to 
judge how I have done it. I appealed my case to 
him, and your commission commands you to grant 
all such appeals. It empowers you to govern, not 
to judge how I have governed. You let yourself be 
deceived and misled by my enemies in your coun- 
cil into denying my right to the King’s letter, 
freely given me by the King’s own messenger. You 
let these enemies deceive and mislead you into 
appointing a court made up by them to try me for 
crimes they themselves committed. And this court 
finds me guilty of murder for life lost in Major 
Ingoldsby’s lawless attack upon King William’s 
fort, held by King William’s lawful governor, and 
of treason for resisting this attack two days before 
you had landed and taken the oath as governor. 
Major Ingoldsby’s commission gave him no au- 
thority to govern the province. Until you landed 
he was subject to my orders, not I to his. If mur- 
der was committed, Major Ingoldsby and those 
who set him on are the murderers; if there has 
been treason to their Majesties, he and his acecom- 
plices are guilty of it and yet you appoint Major 
Ingoldsby one of my judges, and let Bayard, Van 
Cortlandt and Philipse decide whether I had right 
to the King’s letter which they pretended to them- 
selves! How will your excelleney answer it to 
their majesties and to God for lending yourself to 
this infamous conspiracy? 


Sloughter cannot answer and agrees to send Leis- 
ler to England to plead his cause before the king 
himself, but the vantage is shortlived. Bayard, In- 
goldsby and the others, discovering what Sloughter 
has done, deliberately ply him with liquor until he 
loses all control of what little will he has, and they 
hold the pen in his hand while he scrawls his signa- 
ture on Leisler’s death warrant. The dramatist takes 
what Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselacr, an authority on 
New York history, declares to be one of his few 
liberties with the historical facts, in making Leisler 
appear as the original proponent of a republican form 
of government. There are several suggestions of this 
in the course of the drama, but the most striking 
occurs in the scene where Ingoldsby and Bayard, 
having Sloughter thoroughly intoxicated, taunt Leis- 
ler with merely representing the rabble, to which 
Leisler replies: 


“The rabble, the rabble, the rabble!” And has 
“the rabble” no rights? Who upheld King Henry 
at Agincourt, Queen Elizabeth against the Spanish 
Armada, and our own William at Boyne Water? 
The rabble! Who settled this Western wilderness 
and bared their breasts to the arrow and the 
bullet to defend it? The rabble! Was it the “best 
people in this province” with their commission and 
their land grants from King James, with their 
“tender-hearted ladies” and their truckling pulpit 
echoes, who hailed the coming of William with 
joy and made me hasten to proclaim him King? 
No, it was the rabble! Ach, you Jacobites and 
popishly-affected aristocrats, this is your hour! 
You can spurn the petitions of the rabble, and you 
can hang me, but so Sure as God reigns, the day 
is coming when the people you now despise will 
require my blood at your hands! or they are the 
people who are to rule this country. 


The authority above mentioned declares that Leis- 
ler had no such visions of a democracy, and his en- 
tire life was a consistent one of devotion to King 
William. So the death warrant was signed, and 
Leisler made the victim of the fact that the governor 
of the province could not carry his liquor and keep 
his head. 

There is no necessity for more, from the strictly 
dramatic viewpoint, but surely a little latitude may 
be allowed the purely historical dramatist while we 
are on this vacation from the austere Drama of Ideas. 
This latitude must be quite broad, for it includes a 
last act and an epilogue. It has been said that no 
play should have a last act, but I take it this is going 
rather too far. The last act of “Jacob Leisler” cer- 
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tainly is painful, however, both as to subject matter 
and dramatic necessity. It is the parting scene where 
the sturdy patriot is taken to say farewell to his 
family. It is this family relation which makes the 
character of Leisler more than that of an tndomita- 
ble man fighting for principle, and the passages de- 
scribing his love for his youngest child are exquis- 
itely pathetic. 

The epilogue is devoted to a straightening out of 
the love affairs of the young folk, and the setting 
right of Leisler in the eyes of the world and of his- 
tory through an appeal by young Cobus to King Wil- 
liam. The estates of the executed men are restored 
to them and their heirs are reimbursed. Mulborne 
having been executed, for which it is difficult across 
this vista of years to be terribly sorry, Gouverneur 
marries his widow, as he actually did according to 
the records, and if Cobus has to be satisfied with the 
imaginary character, Miss Livingstone, created for 
the purpose by the author, one may at least hope that 
in his real life he won a mate as worthy of his fine 
qualities. 

This play is worth while for the vitalizing of the 
* character of this real man. Here in California one 
can appreciate it with at least an approximation of 
the viewpoint of the Gothamite, as it possesses points 
of contact in motive of authorship with the “Mission 
Play.” What better means is there of preserving the 
high lights of American history than that adopted 
by John S. McGroarty for California and by W. O. 
Bates for New York? (“Jacob Leisler,” by W. O. 
Bates. Mitchell Kennerley, New York.) 


——____--_-_- 
GOTHAM’S SCHOOLS FACE A PROBLEM 


tions was taboo in ordinary society. Of late. 

the pendulum has swung in the other direction 
and in certain quarters there is much too much dis- 
cussion. It is to be hoped that before long things 
will settle down to normal level. This over-discus- 
sion started in a laudable tendency to get away from 
the squeamishness of an ignorance that might be 
termed vicious, And J suppose it is natural that the 
first result of throwing off the shackles should be a 
loosening of the tongues of those souls which must 
blazon their freedom abroad lest they be thought 
narrow, but the inevitable result has been a loosen- 
ing of moral fibre that is to be deplored. Freedom 
of talk is but one step removed from freedom of 
action. It seems to lead to friendly rivalry in so- 
called broadness of mind, and to acceptance as nat- 
ural and normal states of mind and conditions that 
a few years ago would have been unhesitatingly 
frowned upon. Recently, a large part of New York has 
been stirred by an occurrence that has struck pretty 
deep into the root of what I have been saying. A con- 
ventional woman brought up conventionally, a teach- 
er in one of the high schools split away from her 
conventional training and surroundings and began 
association with a radical crowd. Her ideas grew 
broader and broader and her talk grew wilder and 
wilder. She carried these ideas into her class room 
and a few years ago some of her teachings called 
forth a reprimand from those in authority. But she 
was considered valuable in the schools and many 
people thought the reprimand unnecessary and a 
mark of narrowness on the part of the school offi- 
cials. 


O vise a few years ago discussion of sex ques- 
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Since then her associations have intensified her 
mental attitude. She talked freely of her ideas and 
experiences to everyone with whom she came in con- 
tact, and she gradually drew unto herself criticism 
tempered with allowance for a peculiar personality. 
Among her associates were a young man and a young 
woman reported to be married, except among a small 
circle of intimates. Vhe young woman ore the 
man’s name and was introduced as his wife. Our 
teacher in the public schools secretly married this 
man though his associate had Jong been her friend. 
The school board of New York City has made a 
ruling that the marriage of women teachers must be 
reported, and it has been the custom to require resig- 
nations. ‘here is a test case now before the courts 
of a married teacher who asked for leave of absence 
that she might bear a child. The aforementioned 
teacher says that she kept her marriage secret be- 
cause of this general attitude and because though 
she might not lose her position her marriage would 
undoubtedly interfere with her promotion and she is 
in line for promotion at an early date. Now the 
matter is complicated. The whole thing has been 
aired in the papers. It has been written up i the 
yellowest fashion, and yet this woman is retained in 
the schools. If she were dismissed the issue would 
undoubtedly be confused with the right of the school 
board to rule regarding the marriage of women 
teachers. Yet undoubtedly it is bad for girls of high 
school age to be brought in contact with a scandal of 
such a nature. Still, there is little doubt that they are 
familiar with the facts. The woman in question is 
personally attractive to them and unwise in her dis- 
cussions with them. The whole thing in her case is 
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traceable to general laxness in talk and thought that 
has made growth in mental tolerance easier and 
easier, 

kk Ok 

At this time the matter has an acute significance 
when the American Federation for Sex Hygiene is 
holding its fourth international congress of school 
hygiene in Buffalo. This federation has at heart the 
subject of sex education and is making a valiant 
effort to have the question presented properly to the 
youth of the land. About two years ago a special 
committee composed of Dean Balliet of the School 
of Pedagogy of New York University, Professor 
Bigelow of Columbia, and Dr. Prince Morrow was 
appointed to consider the matter and the method of 
sex education. The committee prepared thirteen ele- 
mental propositions and submitted them to prominent 
educators, physicians and social workers, for criti- 
cism and suggestion. From the replies were formu- 
lated certain principles and propositions which must 
govern instruction in sex matters. The report her- 
alds a distinct advance in the teaching of sex hygiene 
in the schools, and the general sanity of its sugges- 
tions is likely to create favorable sentiment regarding 
its adoption as part of the school system. Through 
the subjects of biology, literature and ethics the 
teaching can best be given and the committee em- 
phasizes the necessity for proper preparation and 
high character of teachers and deplores the fact that 
most parents who should naturally give the instruc- 
tion should not be qualified. But when teachers are 
permitted to remain in the schools who both in pri- 
vate life and in class room teaching have demon- 
strated their unfitness, what is the solution? More 
harm results from injudicious presentation of this 
subject than from no teaching and every unwise 
teacher makes advance in the right direction corre- 
spondingly slow. Public opinion is demanding a revo- 
Jution in the attittrde of the world’s educational in- 
stitutions regarding sex hygiene and the old-time 
silence must be replaced by enlightened instruction 
without morbid suggestion or exaggeration. But let 
us recognize the fact that the manner in which the 
instruction is given is most important and that it 
can only be given decently by a teacher whose mental 
attitude toward it is decent. 

New York, Sept. 1, 1913. ANNE PAGE. 

—_—_.—_____@ -__—_ 

ENGLISH DRAMA VIEWED BY LEADING MEN 

S a,fitting close to the London theatrical season, 
A a learned controversy has recently been raging 

in the form of numerous letters in the Morning 
Post written by leading people in the theatrical pro- 
fession, The controversy was started by Mr. Edward 
Knoblauch (author of the “Faun” and co-author of 
“Milestones’”) who wrote a letter in which he said 
that the past season, with its record of fifty failures, 
“offers a grand opportunity for pessimism, for a 
parade of the British national genius for self depre- 
ciation.” 

Mr. Knoblauch is not one to join in this mood. 
He says: “The truth is that in dramatic art England 
stands today well in the world’s front rank. The 
theater—giving the word its widest sense—today ia 
England is quite as good, if not superior, to the 
theater in [*rance, in Germany, in the United States, 
in any country.” He declares there is nothing or 
very little the matter with England’s plays or play- 
ers, but their “difiidence” and “meekness in all ques- 
tens wot art,” 

These are the statements which brought forth let- 
ters from so many writers, managers and actors. It 
is interesting to see who agrees with Mr. Knoblauch 
and who feels that even England has no great cause 
for satisfaction. Mr. Hall Caine is unreservedly opti- 
mistic. He is entirely in accord with Mr. Knoblauch. 
With him stands F. E, Vedrenne, who has little 
cause for pessimism while the success of “Mile- 
stones” continues, Mr. Louis N. Parker, whose “Jos- 
eph and His Brothers” will open September 2, with 
Beerbohm Tree at “His Majesty's,” concludes his 
letter by saying: 

“With Mr. Knoblauch, I say there is nothing the 
matter with the British drama. The ‘Highbrows’ 
wail it is 1% extremis, but they are deadheads and it 
no more pays to listen to deadheads than they pay 
to listen to tis.” 

Violet Vanbrugh, playing Barrie’s charming one 
act “Rosalind” at the “Coliseum,” has little cause for 
complaint: “The English stage has never been more 
flourishing, more vigorous, nor in a more hopeful 
condition. Why are we not honest enough, loyal 
enough and appreciative enough to be proud of it?” 
quoth Miss Vanbrugh. 

Sidney Grundy uses his letter as an opportunity to 
sneer at Shakespeare and the “buncombe of his Me- 
morial Theater.” He says Shakespeare overshadows 
the drama, “he,has the ear of the Press; not therear 
of the Playgoer.” (Who constituted the audiences at 
Forbes Robertson's season, Beerbohm Tree’s and 
Benson’s seasons?) 

Mr. Hw» B.. Levitie. et@asesarcastic’ in: his. protest 
against “that peculiar form of snobbishness in this 
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country which thinks it smart and genteel to decry 
all English art in favor of foreign.” He closes his 
letter with this: “As Mr. Knoblauch’s name has a 
slightly foreign sound and appearance, | have no 
doubt that his words will be read with all the 
greater respect. If he had expressed himself in im- 
perfect English, he would perhaps have made a more 
direct appeal to our sympathetic admiration.” 

Miss Marie Tempest agrees with a Manchester 
writer in reconciling the seeming conflict im Mr. 
Knoblauch’s two statements, namely that “fifty plays 
have been withdrawn in seven months” and that 
“dramatic art stands today well in the world’s first 
rank.” She feels that in the “renaissance of the 
drama,” the primary object of the theater has been 
lost sight of. “The theater always has been a place 
for exciting the emotions rather than stimulating the 
thinking processes and, if we lose Sight of the fact, 
we are likely to find its drawing power seriously 
threatened.” In this way she explains the falling off 
of the audience with the coming of the play of great- 
er intellectual appeal, 

Mr. Martin Harvey is perhaps more convincing 
than Mr. Knoblauch in accusing the English of the 
“genius of self-depreciation,” for he reminds them of 
their neglect of Gordon Craig and Mr, William Poel 
long after their recognition on the continent, and of 
their enthusiasm over Rheinhardt, who was himself 
one of their converts. 

Mr. Cyril Maude feels with others that the only 
ereat difficulty is in the lack of good plays and he 
suggests as there are schools for actors so should 
there be schools for playwrights, where the art of 
dialogue and construction might be studied by young 
authors. Two writers of authority have no censure 
for those working in the theater, but are full of 
blame for the might-be patrons of dramatic art. 
Granville Barker speaks vehemently, and well may 
he after the good service he has rendered his pro- 
fession. He says: 

“What of the powers that be in England, national 
and municipal, who will not spare the price of half, 
of a quarter, the price of a hattle ship to aid the 
struggling arts of music and the theater—strong 
weapons though they be in a nation’s hand? What of 
the people who crowd to the Russian ballet and 
opera, enjoying the fruits of the years of patient toil 
and general support which has built them up, while 
English music and ballet and drama may beg and 
starve before they will lift their finger to save it? 
Let them blush.” Again, he says: “Vo think of this 
mass of wealthy English people who will do any- 
thing for English art—praise it, abuse it, run after 
it, if it 1s the fashion, neglect it when it is not, any- 
thing but sustain it in a sensible way. It makes me 
mad! There are thousands of English artists dream- 
ing, striving, giving their best for the highest, and 
broken-heartedly ‘losing belief in themselves, or 
worse, bitterly losing faith in their art! And with all 
the wealth in England, who lifts a finger to save the 
heritage of honor.” 

Miss Gertrude Kingston takes the same stand as 
Mr. Barker. “The truth is that real artistic endeavor 
in England starves for want of capital to feed it,” 
Miss Kingston says, and points to Russia as that 
artistically free country where the men of millions 
pour out their money to write art with a capital A. 
The controversy closed with a most comprehensive 
letter from Henry Arthur Jones. He is not so opti- 
nustic as Knoblauch, nor so bitter as Barker. In 
summing up the season he says: 

“On the whole, then. let us be content with saying 
that theatrical entertainment is flourishing on a fairly 
high level in England, but let us distinguish between 
theatrical entertainment and national drama in which 
we can take a just pride.” 

After comments from the leading authorities on 
the English drama, I hesitate to add anything, but 
may J] just mention the thing which has seemed to 
ine most significant and that is the last performance 
of the Stage Society. Here is the experimental thea- 
ter of London, for that is practically what the Stage 
Society is, unhampered by lack of finances, not de- 
pendent upon popular appeal, with names such as 
J. M. Barrie, Bernard Shaw and Gilbert Murray on 
its board of management, and with a list of past 
productions from every well known writer, here is 
this organization presenting an ordinary, old-fash- 
ioned, uninteresting comedy by George Moore called 
“Elizabeth Cooper.” Nor can it plead the censor as 
responsible, for the Stage Society is not under the 
jurisdiction of this official. There is no apparent ex- 
cuse or explanation, save the one that I dare whisper 
only at home, and that is that England, after its mar- 
velously rich last few years, has worn itself out for 
a time, that this is one of the rest periods, after 
which 1 will blossom forth again richer than ever. 

WILLAMENE WILKES. 

London, August 20, 1913. 


ee 

Two men were arrested in Los Angeles Wednes- 
day for betting on a ball game. © At the county seat 
one may gamble for the cigars, because that is a law- 
ful industry, but to gamble on a ball game? In- 
famous! 
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Victim of Santa Fe Rule 


There is a rule in force on the Santa [Te railway, 
having its origin, I believe, in the office of the As- 
sistant General Traffic Manager, Mr. John J. Byrne, 
or at least, promulgated with his approval, which 
permits no one to occupy a sleeping car section un- 
less two railroad tickets are represented. Returning 
from Chicago recently John Byrne was the guest of 
Vice President Edward Chambers of the Santa Fe 
whose private car was attached to the limited. That 
is, John was a table guest for as Mr, Chambers had 
previously invited his two sons, together with General 
Freight Traffic Manager Walter Barnwell to accom- 
pany him, all the staterooms were filled. However, 
John was lucky enough to engage a section at Chi- 
cago and Judge Camp, also a table guest of Mr. 
Chambers, was provided with a lower berth. As the 
train neared Las Vegas John sat serenely at the rear 
of the private car studying the roadbed and mentally 
computing the increased business in the passenger 
trafic department for the coming season. Immedi- 
ately behind him, also in a brown study, sat Judge 
Camp. Near by were Vice President Chambers and 
Walter Barnwell. Enter, an official of the company, 
a traveling ticket auditor, who politely tapped Mr. 
Byrne on the shoulder and asked to see his ticket. 
Without turning, John handed out his pass. The 
auditor coughed deprecatingly and asked: 

“Is that all, Mr. Byrne?” 

John allowed it was. 

“Sorry sir, but the rules are insistant that the oc- 
culpant of a section must produce two tickets.” 

John’s color began to show at the nape of his neck, 
but he maintained a Chesterfieldian poise and in the 
suavest language imaginable requested the auditor to 
point out the rule that applied. With alacrity the 
auditor complied. There it was in black and white. 

“But,” exclaimed the assistant passenger traffic 
manager addressing the vice-president, “Jere Black 
assured me in Chicago that my pass was sufficient 
and it was on his guarantee that I took the section.” 

Mr. Chambers fenced. “Of course, a rule is a 
rule,” he observed, “and we can’t make any changes 
on the road; the auditor must follow tmstructions,” 

John inclined his head gracefully, but remarked 
that he would send a telegram to Jere Black asking 
him to straighten out the kink. Meanwhile, the 
auditor stood expectant. Presently he spoke: 

“The extra fare from La Junta to Las Vegas. will 
be $9.80, Mr. Byrne.” 

With admirable dignity John passed over a ten- 
dollar bill, receiving his change in silence. Just before 
reaching Las Vegas the train conductor came in, 
when the following colloquy ensued: 

“This is the end of my division, Mr. Byrne,” he 
remarked, “but I am obliged by my duty to inform 
the relief conductor of the situation in regard to the 
single ticket occupying a section. Would you prefer 
to pay me the difference or settle with the other 
conductor?” 

John made a rapid mental computation. The fare 
from Las Vegas is the same to Los Angeles as from 
Chicago. Thanking the conductor with frigid polite- 
ness, he said he would wait, trusting meanwhile to 
hear from Jere Black. When the conductor disap- 
peared there was a minute of acute silence and then 
Messrs. Chambers, Barnwell, Camp et al. shrieked 
with laughter. It was too much for John. He 
frowned for a few seconds and then his sense of 
humor prevailed and he joined in the merriment. 
When the hilarity subsided he pleaded for newspaper 
immunity on the story and it was religiously prom- 
ised. Far be it from me to reveal my source of 
information. Whether John paid the extra fare is 
not disclosed. J think Jere Black must have settled 
for it and I firmly belicve he put up the job on his 
associate, on whom he doats as do all the Santa Fe 
officials. — 


Here’s a Powerful Bridge Play 


Henry Lowenthal came back to Los Angeles last 
Wednesday morning on the Lark, and tells a story 
for which the Pullman conductor is the authority. 
Going to San Francisco on the day train recently, a 
party of Los Angelans decided to pass the time with 
a game of bridge on the rear platform of the ob- 
servation car. The game was progressing comforta- 
bly when as one member of the party was about to 
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make a play the card was caught by a freak gust of 
wind, and, to quote the Pullman conductor, “darned 
if he didn't trump tht whole of Ventura county.” 


Another Aqueduct Investigation 


f wonder 1f Mayor Rose will prove himself the 
independent man that all his friends declare him to 
be, in the aqueduct investigation which he has just 
announced is to be made? It takes a good deal of 
courage to tell the truth about what has been going 
on out on the desert and over the mountains, and 
thus far the coterie that is due to reap all the advan- 
tages of the scheme has been successful in accom- 
plishing political manslaughter of every person who 
has dared to hazard acontrary opinion. The method is 
simple enough. Motives are impugned, investigators 
are placed in a false position and minor discrepan- 
cies exploited and exaggerated to create an impres- 
sion of bad faith. This eannot last forever, for the 
truth is bound to prevail as in the case of the “ex- 
perimental” work which was swept away with the 
first rush of the water. It is simply a question of 
how the truth is to be learned—by the courage of 
one man who is in a position to get the facts and 
place them before the neople, or by the costly method 
of waiting for them to appear for themselves. In the 
latter event there is a fine little list of offenders of 
whom the people are going to demand a reckoning. 
Anyhow—here’s hoping that Mayor Rose will justify 
the faith of his friends, 


Double Felicitations to Charley Elder 


I pause in the busy whirl to announce the arrival 
of a second baby girl in the Charles A. Elder family. 
Along with felicitations to the head of the Los An- 
geles Investment Company on his domestic happiness 
I congratulate him on his vigorous defi to the stock 
brokers who have fancied they can dictate to the 
Investment Company how its business shall be trans- 
acted in respect to stock guarantees. When Charley 
Elder talks back there is no mistaking his meaning; 
he is terse and to the point. 


News For Patrons of Barbers 


Being in a hurry to keep a dinner engagement the 
other evening 1 broke my general rule to shave my- 
self, and went to a barber shop, the club barber shop 
being closed. As the shaving operation neared a con- 
clusion I requested that no talcum powder, bay rum, 
witch hazel, violet water, carnation goo, axle grease 
or other mixtures be employeed—merely a laving 
with plain water. The barber leaned over confiden- 
tially. “Was you ever in this business?” he asked. I as- 
sured him to the contrary. “Well, I just wondered, 
because you see there’s few but barbers themselves 
shave that way. If I] didn’t put that stuff on my 
customers they’d think they was getting short- 
changed. Why they even make a holler if they think 
I ain’t using as much as I ought to. We try to 
make it as harmless as we can, but that’s why so 
many men have tender skin and bad spots on their 
faces—all this dope. Take it from me, you never 
see a barber using it.” Which I herewith pass on for 
the good of the community at laree. 


Hearst Fails to Thrill San Francisco 


William Randolph Hearst’s new evening paper, 
the transmogrified Call, failed to cause a riot up and 
down Market Street, so I am informed by a news- 
paper man who visited the northern city early this 
week. He says: “The advertisers are especially 
calm. Beginning with no circulation at all, having 
sold that to the Chronicle, it established a rate of 
$1.75 an inch, while all the Express gets in Los An- 
geles is $1.50. Besides, the Post is making friends 
all the time, and the Bulletin has its own following 
among the radicals, so where the Call is to get the 
circulation to enable it to give its advertisers ade- 
quate returns on such a rate is difficult to figure. 
From a news viewpoint it started out badly. It is 
the invariable practice of a new paper to begin its 
career with at least one big scoop story. Not only 
was the Call apparently unable to accomplish this, 
but the biggest story of the day, the searching of the 
liner Manchuria and the big opium seizure, was over- 
looked, hence the Call was fearfully scooped its first 
day out by both the Post and the Bulletin. It ap- 
pears also that no attempt is to be made to evade 
public knowledge of the Hearst actual ownership, or 
at least prospective control, as all the Hearst comic 
pictures are used, as well as the syndicated editorials 
like those in the Herald, with their copious use of 
capital Ietters, so that their banalities may not be 
misunderstood by the illiterate. Nevertheless, I am 
assured that the first day’s sales exceeded 100,000. 


Los Angeles Men at Helm 


There is a goodly sprinkling of Los Angeles news- 
paper men in the ranks of the San Francisco fra- 
ternity now, a rather remarkable condition in view of 
the jealousy of the “inside ring” of San Francisco 
journalists toward outsiders. S. Fred Hogue still 
guides the destinies of the Post; F. W. Kellogg is 


in command at the Call; Edward Insley, who was 
my associate editor on The Evening News, is night 
editor of the Examiner, after five years as managing 
editor of the Sacramento Union; Charley Coleman 
of Pasadena is assistant city editor of the Examiner, 
and over on the Post Winfield Scott and Cloudesley 
Johns are among the reporters. 


Los Angeles Can Have Polo 


Vhere is an opportunity for Los Angeles to have 
a polo team. Lhe Weiss brothers, Harry and Reggie, 
who have been active in the Pasadena Club, are anx- 
ious to organize a team with headquarters at Expo- 
sition Park, if they can get the permit to play there. 
As that park has been hardly more than something 
to brag about, there seems no good reason why this 
opportunity to make it earn its keep should not be 
embraced. Polo is the one sport in the whole world 
which can replace horse racing, and the class of men 
interested in it assures the sport to be absolutely 
clean. Pasadena has.an excellent team, the new 
Midwick Country Club on the Covina line is putting 
in a turf field, Santa Barbara has a capital club, and 
Santa Monica and Long Beach are also said to bee 
thinking of organizing. Manifestly, it is for Los 
Angeles to get busy, and there is no doubt that, if 
the plan of the Weiss brothers succeeds, Southern 
California will eventually become the polo center of 
the world, as with its all-the-year-around climate 
horses and men could be in condition at all seasons. 
Doubtless, even the haughty and exclusive Burling- 
hame players could be induced to come here for a 
tournament, and the somewhat stay-at-home Coro- 
nado teams as well. 


Initiative in a Good Cause? 


At the meeting of the Drama League last week 
the discussion of Galsworthy’s “Justice” led to a 
few remarks being made upon direct legislation, 
which was warmly supported by one enthusiast in 
the audience. Randolph Bartlett, who was leading 
the discussion, asked this young man for an instance 
in which the intiative and referendum had been 
brought into operation in what he would call a good 
cause in this state. After consideration the young 
man mentioned the movement for the abolition of 
the death penalty. This was a splendid example—in 
the wrong direction—for it was pointed out that the 
petitions for this law had not yet gained a sufficient 
number of signatures—even granting that it is a de- 
sirable move, which is a question not settled to the 
satisfaction of many. The point is that unless the 
persons who want the new law have the means or 
the newspaper support to get the necessary backing 
and circulate the petitions, the case is hopeless. In 
other days, the person with a real reform could work 
up through his party organization and arrive some- 
where. Now he has not even the satisfaction of get- 
ting started. — 


Result of Being Too Trusting 

One of my legal friends led me astray when he 
assured me that Judge Walter Bordwell had not yet 
opened law offices in Los Angeles. I have been re- 
assured on this point by the Judge himself who tells 
me he has been practically settled in his new offices 
in the Van Nuys building for nearly a month. My 
humble apologies. 


Private Sleuths and Divorce 


One of the most despicable professions on earth, 
simply because of the temptations, is that of private 
detective, and the news that these individuals are to 
be placed under bond of $2,000 each and required to 
take out a license, like all other persons engaged in 
activities requiring police stpervision, is cheering. 
lhe cases in which divorce evidence has been manu- 
factured by individuals of this persuasion are notor- 
jous, and I recall that the Los Angeles Evening 
News was successful in breaking up one of these 
rings,’ headed at that time by a certain “Cobbler” 
Smith. Persons wanting to be freed from their mat- 
rimomal ties could be accommodated by the cobbler 
and his lawyer friends, whether or not they had any 
grounds for their action, and despite threats of crim- 
inal libel, personal violence and other reprisals from 
the gang I had unearthed, the cobbler was driven 
out of business, though I regret to say that the law- 
yers who did his dirty work in court were able to 
make an outward showing of being innocent, and so 
were not disbarred. I notice their names in connec- 
tion with most of the blackmailing suits which crop 
up from time to time. The private detectives are the 
natural allies of these harpies of the bar, and as 
they have no official standing to lose and cannot be 
deprived of their right to practice their profession 
they could take the chances necessary to provide the 
lawyer with the “evidence” he needed. This new law 
is a step in the right direction, and eventually it may 
he possible to put out of business the ones who are 
an acttial menace to innocent persons. Naturally, big 
institutions like the Pinkertons and the Burns agency 
are not of this caliber, but I think no reader of The 
Graphic requires to be told the names of those oper- 
ating in Los Angeles that never would be missed. 























By W. Francis Gates 
In its astonishing fashion The Musi- 
cal Courier in a recent editorial, gives 
vent to a garbled assortment of state- 
ments concerning the Pacific coast mu- 





sical conditions, especially untrue in its ! 


estimate of Los Angeles and vicinity. 
Even though Alfred Metzger, of the 
Music Review is the San Francisco 
representative of the Courier, he can- 
not stomach certain statements made 
about his city , i. e., “Headed by San 
Francisco, with its 400,000 inhabitants, 
(or according to the local claims, its 
million),’” Mr. Metzger comments: “San 
Francisco never boosts. It has never 
claimed a million. The latest school 
census and register shows a population 
of a little over 500,000.” In this Mr. 
Metzger has let one cat out of the bag, 
when he says “San Francisco never 
boosts.” If it had done a little more of 
that it might have Kept its former lead 
over Los Angeles. 


Concerning this city the Musica! 
Courier writer says, “Los Angeles has 
perhaps 200,000 inhabitants, though the 
figures are probably far below what 
the ‘boosters’ out there claim for it.’ 
Evidently, the Courier judges popula- 
tion by the amount of circulation it has 
in a given city. The census of 1910 ac- 
credited Los Angeles in excess of 319,- 
000 and with additions of territory and 
phenomena! growth in the last three 
years, school census and directory cen- 
sus give the city 500,000 at present. 
One would not expect even the Musica! 
Courier to be more than three years 
behind the times! And I wonder how 
Redlands likes this (though it must be 
admitted that probably few persons in 
Redlands ever heard of the Musical 
Courier): “Small cities in California 
have proved themselves able to engage 
the finest and most expensive traveling 
artists though in some cases,—as for 
instance, Redilands—their population is 
exceedingly small.” By the way, Red- 
lands has a population of 15,000, not 
500, 


But there is one feature of the above | 


quoted article which artists and man- 
agers may read to their advantage; and 
that is a section which warns them 
that the southwest is being overworked 
in the matter of concerts and recitals. 
In Los Angeles, for instance, there are 
announced for the season just opening, 
seventy-seven symphony orchestra con- 
certs by six orchestras: eighty operatic 
performances by five companies; thirty- 
five artist, recitals; fifteen chorus con- 
certs: and the usual large number of 
recitals by loca! artists. All this is en- 
ough for a city of a million population, 
and we will admit that Los Angeles has 
only half a million. Even with its pres- 
ent rate of growth—of about 70,000 a 
year,—Los Angeles cannot fill concert 
halis to that amount for the next five 
years. And Los Angeles “boosts” even 
if San Francisco doesn't. The above 
array of musical affairs is said to be 
more than is programmed for any city 
in the country, outside of the “big 
four,” more than is offered at Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Baltimore, or New Orleans. If this 
statement is incorrect, we would like 
to have it corrected. This quantity of 
music is forced on the local manage- 
ment hy outside managers—and they 
have wavs of doing it of which the 
public is jenorant. When, as a result 
of their own poor judgment, they di- 
vide the attendance equal to seventy- 
five first class affairs among 200, then 
they berate the city and the local man- 
agement. This condition is likely to 
obtain for 1913, 1914 and 1915, owing 





| ay 
' to the expositions on the coast. After | 


that, it 
managers will 
wisdom. 


is probable that the eastern 
have learned business 


But, from the viewpoint of the local 
musician and concert attendant, it is 
all to the merry! He will have oppor- 
tunity, this season, to hear fifty artists 
ranked among the greatest and fifty 
more of second caliber. He will hear 
eight orchestras, five opera companies 
(perhaps), and have numerous other 
musical opportunities. It is a feast for 


the musically-inclined person with a. 


long pocket-book—not one for the 
manager or the artist. And it will keep 
the society ‘“editresses” busy, those 
who are sent to “criticise” the poor, 
incompetent artists. The paragraph re- 
ferred to in the Courier article reads as 
follows: 

“Tt very often happens in some of 
these small but rich cities in Southern 


California, and indeed even in Los An- | 


geles, that too many artists are brought 
together in a single week, where only 
one of them can possibly expect to do 
a really good business. Eastern man- 
agers are all too prone to forget this, 
and to attempt to force upon the West- 
ern managers more artists than the 
country can possibly take care of, es- 
pecially smaller artists who have not 
yet won national and international rep- 
utation. It used to be the case that 
very few of the great artists got as 
far as the coast, but that has been 
taken care of in recent years almost too 
well. And this has given rise to an 
exaggerated idea, especially on the 
part of the artists, of that western 
country. Wonderful as that country is 
in its extraordinary growth, both in 
population and in wealth, it is yet not 
all that the artist imagines it to be. If 
America is the Promised Land, South- 
eern California is even more So, 
least it seems like that to the traveling 
artist. So many stories have been told 
of the traveling artist being so en- 
chanted with that country thut he has 
immediately bought property and set- 
tled down out there, that one will find 
in many quarters the impression that 
a tour in America which does not in- 
elude this great southwestern country 
is hardly a satisfactory tour at all. 
Now that is 2 great mistake. The art- 
ist should become thoroughly well 
known and thoroughly well advertised 
in the East before attempting to tour 
the great southwest.” 


Tt seems that the management of the 
People’s orchestral concerts has decid- 
ed not to try to raise a guarantee fund, 
This throws the burden of these excel- 
lent programs on the people generally, 
and the season will be a try-out of the 


public interest in orchestra concerts at | 


admission figures ranging from 15 to 
50 cents. If there is to be no guarantee 
fund, the first three or four concerts 
will give the popular decision as to 
their continuation. Judging from the 
excellent playing of the Lebegott or- 
chestra last year, it will give big value 
for the moderate fees charged. Drop- 
ping any idea of prognosticating the 
public interest, The Graphic would like 
to see the concerts draw audiences of 
a size that would pay all expenses, 


Two notable additions to the Los 
Angeles musical community this fall! 
are Mr. and Mrs. John O. Beall, vocal 
instructors and concert singers. They 
had several years 
Mr, 


Victor and Morel-Capoul. Beail’s 


work is voice placing in repertoire and ° 
‘for the coming season is a vocal re- 


chorus direction. He passed six years 


THE Gar AP HPC 


| university, 
| musical festivals which employed the 
| best solo artists. This was followed by 
| nine years in New York City and Ro- 
| chester, teaching in both. Mrs. Beall is 





or at ae? ; 
' sic in the Schools,” by J. H. Francis, 


 eago Grand Opera Company was 





in- Florence with | 
Vannucini and in Paris with Koenig, 








in charge of the vocal music of Cornell 
where he conducted the 


a& plano graduate as well as vocalist. 


| She has a high dramatic soprano voice 


and has been successful in oratorio, 
opera and concert appearance. Mr. and 
Mrs. Beall have taken a house in the 


, Westlake district and have secured the 


best studio in the Gamut Club build- 
ing, which is central without being 
noisy, from within or without. Natur- 
ally, their first move is to affiliate, re- 
spectively, with the Gamut and the 
Dominant clubs, 


Managers of the Symphony Orches- 
tra state its guarantee fund is growing, 
among the prominent donors being the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association, 
for $500 each. So long as the orchestra 
management is dominated and the se- 
lection of the director dictated by cer- 
tain commercial interests, it is but 
right that those interests should come 
to the backing of the orchestra in such 
amounts as will make the season a 
financial success. With the wealth there 
is represented on the board of direc- 


tors there should be no doubt about 


the financial backing of the band. And 
it will need all the backing that can he 
obtained; for, with seventy-seven or- 
chestral concerts announced and eighty 


' opera performances announced for the 


coming season, to say nothing of thirty- 
five artist recitals, there will be so 
much bread of concerts to spread the 
jam of patronage over that in a good 
many cases the saccharine flavor will 
not have to have a United States serial 
number. 


Following is the program announced 
for the meeting of the Music Teachers 
Association, held lJast night at the 
Gamut Club hall: Mendelssohn’s “Trio” 
in D minor, Mme. Menasco and Messrs. 
A. J. Stamm and Julius Bierlick; two 
songs by Roy Lamont Smith, a com- 
poser recently located in Los Angeles, 
sung by Mrs. E. S. Shank; two compo- 
sitions by Adolf Tandler, newly elected 
leader of the Los Angeles Symphony 
orchestra, played by the Tandler quar- 
tet; an address, “The Problem of Mu- 


superintendent of public schools; an 
aria from Georges, by Mrs. Shank, and 
an address on “Aims of the Music 
Teachers’ Association,” by Alfred A 
Butler. This was an excellent program 
with which to open the year. It em- 
bodied a feature that is the real pur. 
pose of such an association, as seen in 
the addresses of Messrs. Francis and 


' Butler, both brainy men with a large 


mental outlook. Musical selections are 
good, but they are simply entertain- 
ment and will not help the teacher 
much in his work. 


Bernard Ulrich representing the Chi- 
in 
Los Angeles last week completing ar- 
rangements with L. E. Behymer for the 
appearance of his operatic organization 
in this city next March. The Chicago 
company season of opera is to exceed 
the notable one of last season. Hight 
operas are to be given, ineluding 
French, I[talian and German produc- 
tions, with Campanini, Sturani, Perosio, 
Parelli, Winternitz and Charlier as conr 
ductors. The artists will include Gar- 
den, Bonci, Titto Ruffo, Marac, the 
German tenor; Florence Macbeth, the 
young American soprano; Mabel Rigel- 
man, Julia Claussen, Bassi, Polese, Hu- 
berdeau, Dufranne, Carolina White, 


' Maggie Teyte and others. 


Louis Dreyfus and his accomplished 
violinist-wife, Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, 
will return next week from a year’s 
study abroad and occupy one of the 
studios recently vacated by Mr. Behy- 
mer, in Blanchard building. 


Among the artist recitals announced 
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cital by Isabella Curl, well known as 
one of the leading younger sopranos 
here ten years ago. She has sung much 
in opera since then, having made her 
debut in Italy, and her many friends 
of former years will be glad to hear her 
again. 


Statistician Behymer reports that the 
recent smoker given by Joe Dupuy to 
a halif-hundred friends at the Gamut 
Club was not only for Dupuy’s birth- 
day but also celebrated the natal ar- 
rival of J22B2 Poulin, F. W. Wianenacd 
and Fred ENis—all said to have oc- 
curred August 25. 


An American pianist teaching in 
Paris states that his interpretations 
are guided by the spirits of the com- 
posers, who visit his studio—doubtless 
for that purpose. This is a new one. 
European tricks at graft are many and 
wily, but it takes an American to “go 
them one better.’ Doubtless, this in- 
spiration in advertising is worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to its user, every sea- 
son—and from Americans, too—that’s 
the fun of it, American students going 
to Paris to be hoodwinked by American 
charlatanry. 


Margaret Goetz has removed her res- 
idence studio to 688 Witmer street, 
near Seventh, and in this more central 
location will carry on her teaching this 
fall. 

Vernon Spencer’s “In the Land of 
the Ukulele” (No, it isn’t a song) in 
the Pacific Coast Musician is proof 
that a combination of Burton Holmes 
and Alan Dale may go wrong and be- 
come a pianist, by a freak of nature. 
And then who shall say, after reading 
his Hawaiian journey, that there is 
not a pinch of Mark Twain in the con 
bination? At any rate, with those f\ 
innocents abroad, Spencer and Car 
son, the former finds material f 
mighty clever articles, 


Reference to Pacific Coast Musici. 
recalls that Editor Colby is to be cc: 
gratulated on the September numl 
in that it is enlarged and much i:..- 
proved in make up and style, as well 
as matter; its editorials are gaining in 
snap and ginger—a ginger snap, as it 
were—and it came out September Il 
on time. It certainly is the best musi- 
cal magazine west of Chicago, and 
possibly of Philadelphia. 

Ray Hastings, organist of the Audi- 
torium, has been playing the chimes in 
honor of his own wedding lately, hav- 
ing married Mabel Carson August 18. 


Jaime Overton has gone to New 
York where he will play in concert, 
also filling dates in St. Louis and other 
cities, 


Oscar Seiling goes to Hawaii next 
month to give recitals. He can get 
pointers from Carlson and Spencer 
that may be valuable, 


Margaret Jarman is singing in opera 
in Italy. Her teacher, Mr. Achille Al- 
berti, will be back in Los Angeles in 
October. 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra is 
in need of a business manager. Pos- 
sibly, a long distance or a wireless 
might be established to the enlarged 
Behymer quarters. 


San Diego has organized a Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association. It well 
may apply to Los Angeles for infor- 
mation on things to avoid. 


Charles H. Demorest will give organ 
recitals at his church, 734 South Hope 
street, Wednesday evenings. His ad- 
vance programs show an interesting 
serics of “recitalettes,” so to speak, 
embodying considerable unhackneyed 
music. Last Wednesday he played a 
“Fantasie’ by Rossiter G. Cole, and 
the prayer from Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels 
of the Madonna.” 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


When it became known 
April that public censorship, 
form of a Chicago policeman, had 
pointed the finger of scorn at “Sep- 
tember Morn,” the exquisite canvas by 
Paul Chabas, so ridiculous and absurd 
was the nature of the controversy that 
no sane-minded people gave the mat- 
ter a second thought. No doubt, they 
reasoned that the best way to kil! such 
a report was by refusing to accept it, 
and while the subject was being argued 
pro and con by all the second rate 
news sheets in and about Chicago the 
enlightened of the human race went 
their way, little dreaming to what pro- 
portions the theme would expand. 
They reasoned without a knowledge of 
human nature as it exists in the ma- 
jority of our cheap and evil-minded 
public. The stone of derision had been 
east into the waters of public taste and 
the circles began to spread and widen 
in all directions. Soon almost every 
daily paper and weekly journal in the 
United States had taken up the putrid 
subject and the result has been almost 
too tragic to recount. 


early last 


* * # 


In discussing the question at this time | 


I feel that I owe my many intelligent 
readers an apology for even mention- 
ing a subject that has become so ob- 
noxious to all lovers of the beautiful 
and to those who have at heart the 
walfare and advancement of art in 
America. In reverting to the subject of 
“September Morn” at this late day I 
have a double purpose in mind, which 
I think warrants the breach of faith. 
My two points are these: that all pub- 
lic censorship is a detriment to the 
best interests and freest development 
of any art, and that the vulgar public 
has carried this matter to such vile 
limits of immorality and indecency that 
each and every conservative publica~ 
tion that stands for educational uplift 
should express its views and denounce 
such vulgarity. 
* * * 

“September Morn” is no longer a 
painting, it is a public issue, It is 
merely « detached name that stands 
for all the stupid horror of depraved 
taste and debauched morals. Never 
before in the history of the American 
people has any one thing arisen to 
stand out in such bold anda telling re- 
lief as an index to the mental, moral, 
and religious depravation of a race as 
has this condition, It reveals as by X- 
ray the state of society in which we 
try to live. It proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that 
just what the European savs it is, 
and you know as well as I that the re- 
mark is not flattering. To me it tells 
one sad, dull story and the hope of 
the future seems too far for mortal 
ken. 

* of * 

What progress are we making as a 
race in matters pertaining to the fine 
arts? America is not ready for any 
great art era. What need have we for 
great pictures, for great dramas, or 
great compositions until we have a 


in the,! 


' in the fire. 








America is ' 


i ator who brought us 


public ready to appreciate and support . 
such works? When we pick up our. 
morning news sheet and find a column | 


of humorous (7) comment on “Sep- 
tember Morn,” writen by a high school 
eadet, or scan the drama sheet to find 
that such vapid plays as “The Hscape” 
and “Help Wanted” are lauded to the 
skies and comnared as heing equal to 
the works of Ibsen and Brieux, what 
hope is left? We can but lift our weary 
hands tn a godless shrine and draw 
more and more within our tiny selves 


| 











and Jet the world go by, 
arrows of malice at our 
of egotism and contempt. 


casting its 
armor plate 


* ik * 


To start at the beginning of this 
wretched subject, we find that “Sep- 
tember Morn’ was censored in Chicago 
on the grounds that it was a nude— 
hence, indecent. A policeman saw a 
photograph of the original displayed 
in an art store window and the fat was 
The mayor of Chicago up- 
held the officer in his scheme. I use 
“scheme” advisedly, for [ am glad to 
believe that the whole business was a 
cheap press-agent frame-up, a plan to 
commercialize good art and fatten the 
greed of the money-mad American. 
The publishers of the little print have 
made a fortune out of the deal. The 
markets have been flooded with every 


| variety of cheap, inferior reproductions 


of the original, and I am told by one 
who saw the canvas as it hung in the 
Spring Salon in Paris, where it was 
awarded the Great Medal of Honor, 
that not one of these prints even re- 
motely suggests the beauty of the pic- 
ture. 
% # * 

From the outset it was clear in my 
mind as I trust it was in yours that 
no argument was possible upon the 
question of the morality of the Chabas 
painting. I yet hold in the face of all 
that has happened that no argument is 
possible in the company of welil-bal- 
anced, clean-minded people. “As a Man 
Thinks’ means far more than Augus- 
tus Thomas ever hinted at when he 
chose a title for his latest play. It has 
all been a rich harvest for the art deal- 
er and the press. The newspapers have 
fed fat upon the controversy and reams 
of meaningless words have been print- 
ed about a subject that not one in a 
thousand reporters knows anything 
about. 

* * * 

“September Morn” is not a nude. Did 
you ever stop to consider that? Of 
course not. It might be well for many 


of you to find out what in art is tech- 
nically called a “nude” before passing 


expert judgment upon any canvas. But 
what can you or I say or do to make 
matters better? There is little use to 
rail at the great system, for it is far 
stronger than the individual. The sys- 
tem is wrong as many know, but, un- 
fortunately, the system is controlled 
by the majority and the majority is 
always wrong. The mayor of Chicago 
stated that his support of the police- 


man’s action was not because the pic- | 


ture was “nude,” but he did not@titmnk 
it should be displayed in a store win- 
dow for children to see. By the Cre- 
into the world 
naked, what has the mind of man be- 
come! 
our Puritan ancestors and of John Cal- 
vin in particular. In contradiction to 
the mayor’s theory I claim that boys 
and girls “find themselves” much more 
quickly when made familiar with the 
Nigemne arte Nudity in®itseli iv not 
Suggestive. A wicked suggestion may 
be designedly attached to a nicture by 
any vulgar person. 
x *  & 


Think of the infamy that “September 
Morn” has suffered. Go the length of 
Broadway and see the various ahuses 
to which the picture has been put. You 
will find it stamped on pillow covers 
to be “worked,” painted in cheap colors 
on flannel pennants, painted on “art” 
leather cushions, wall hangers and 
table mats, enameled on wall plaques, 
painted on china plates, woven in or 
printed on silk handkerchiefs. Scarf 


Still lingers the gaunt ghost of | 


; condition ]} 
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Some Builders 


FRADT MARA OG TERED 


Mortgages Safest 
These Pay You Z7 % 


First mortgage on individual prices of Los Angeles Real 
ilstate worth two or more times the amount of the mort- 


gage. 


Sufficiency of mortgage and payment of 


interest 


guaranteed. The safest and best investment in the world. 


These mortgages are made available by issuance of the 
mortgage note in amounts of $100 and up.—tThey are not 


this company’s promise to pay. 


They are cashable through 


re-sale and we provide a market for you for their re-sale, 
thus your money is not alone safe, but convertible. 


Ask for list of properties, 


This one a sample 


ere 


— others equally strong. 
AMUSE SUNN on 


Mortgage B-1101 for $20.000 divided into 25 notes, fifteen for 
$1000 each and ten for $500 each. The property securing this 
mortgage is located at S. E. corner of Fourth and Gless Sts., 
appraised value $18,000, has several small buildings on it worth 
$5000, or a total va.ue of $23,000. The owner is having the small 
buildings removed back of property and on the front is build- 
ing a three story building having seven store rooms on ground 
floor and a Railroad Man’s Hotel on the two upper floors. These 
improvements will cost $22,000 or completed the property will 
cost $45,000 and which is thus mortgaged to secure the $20,000. 


Thes2 pay 70, interest. 


‘Shome Builders General Agency 


Selling Agents for Home Builders” 


129 SoutH BRoADWAY 


uw 


Los ANGELES 


(Ground Floor Mason Opera House) 
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312-322 
SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT CO. 


317-325 Mah", 
80. BROADWAY “229e% 


New 
Dress 


‘Trimmings 


“Ville’ will be headquar- 
ters, as usual, for the latest 
European novelties for em- 

bellishing fashionable costumes and 
wraps. We invite you to inspect. 


OUR DIRECT 
IMPORTATION— 


of newest effects for fall in edges, 
galloons, all-overs, bands, tassels, 
pendants and ornaments. 


pins, cuff links and watch fobs bear the 
design and celluloid lapel buttons may 
be had in quantities. Art store win- 
dows are filled with cheap prints from 
the original as well as a dozen varie- 
ties of suggestive cartoons, mounted on 
poster board and bearing a suggestive 
verse. Songs, jokes, and limericks are 
heard on all sides and many daily 
papers ha’ hed political car- 
toons satir painting, 
bo 


In no pl: America could this 
brought about and 
ne where it belongs 

oor of a cheap pub- 
“ass. The American 
noulder of public 
ole for many crimes 
eeogiment of art in this 


let us plac: 
rightfully— 
lic and a 

newspape1 
opinion is 
against th 





AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine. 


BRISTOL CAFE 


4th & Spring 
Entire basement H. W. Hellman Bldg. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
August 2, 1913. 
Non-coal. 012685. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Willlam 
A. Lockwood, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, 
on April 3, 1911, made Homestead entry 
No. 012685, for EXZNW%, NEYSWH, Sec- 
tion 26, Township 1S., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 22d day of 
September, 1913, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names at witnesses: William 
D. Newell, of West Ist St., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Joseph A. Anker, of Santa Monica, 
Cal.; Edward A. Mellus, of Santa Monica, 
Cal.; Joseph Hunter, of Calabasas, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


country and in this one instance it has 
retarded our artistic progress more 
than it can repair in a decade. 


“Virginia,” which is Miss Glasgow’s 
latest novel, seems to have met with 
as much appreciation in England as 
here. The Pall Mall Gazette, which is 
by no means alone in praising it, says: 
“The story of Virginia Pendleton 
makes an American novel of very 
nearly the best class. Its sincerity is 
beyond praise, and so are its intellec- 
tual keenness and quality .. . there 
are not many books which leave a 
stronger assurance that their inspira- 
tions have been drawn from life. We 
feel that we have been very far in- 
deed into the sanctuary of a woman's 
mind.” 
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Society’s autumn season opened with | Harry 5B. Ainsworth, Mrs. Benjamin 


a blaze of glory Monday evening, with 
one of the most brilliant weddings that 
the annals of the smart set have ever 
chronicled. Miss Florence Wood, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


Modini-Wood of St. James Park, was 
united in marriage to Mr. Joy Clark, 
the wedding taking place at the flower- 
banked Christ Church, the Rev. Baker 
P. Lee officiating. The chureh was a 
bower of blossoms, with gladiolus and 
Easter lilies giving the bridal sugges- 
tions. Potted palms made a striking 
background, and baskets brimming 
with fragrant Maryland roses added 
their beauty. The pew posts were 
topped with butterfly bows of tulle 
Which caught the festoons that formed 
the aisles of the bridal party. A novel 
touch was added to the decorations by 
the wicker baskets at each pew, every 
other one of which was empty and was 
filled by the bridesmaids as they made 
their way to the altar. The bride wore 
an elaborate robe of ivory satin, with 
brocaded drape and a long court train. 
The drape revealed an accordion pleat- 
ed lace petticoat. The bodice was of 
rose point lace, and the entire creation 
had touches of pearl embroidery. The 
bridal veil was of point lace, fastened 
with orange blossoms, and the bouquet 
was a beautiful shower of orchids and 
lilies of the valley. Miss Elizabeth 
Wood, the maid of honor, wore an em- 
broidered cloth of silver over a robe of 
rose color. The bodice was of rose 
point lace and the slashed skirt showed 
an inset of the same filmy material. 
The bridesmaids, Miss Katherine John- 
son, Miss Sally McFarland, Miss Ruth 
Anderson, Miss Barbara Stephens, Miss 
Florence Clark and Miss Ruth Ander- 
son were in pink charmeuse varying 
from the palest of shades to a deep 
rose. The gowns were draped with 
Shadow lace and chiffon, with lacy 
trains falling from the shoulders. They 
earried muffs of Cecile Brunner roses 
and maidenhair ferns. The bride was 
given in marriage by her father, and 
the best man was Mr. James S. Riley. 
The groomsmen included Messrs. Jack 
McFarland, George Dromgold, Harry 
L. Blackmore, William Perry Wood, 
Frank R. Seavers, Stanley Smith, 
Charles Meyer and Henry Daly. The 
double ring service was used, and Mr, 
Lee was joined by the Right Reverend 
Bishop Johnson, who gave the young 
people the benediction. YWollowing the 
ceremony a reception and ball were 
given at the Wood home. Supper was 
served in the canvas-enclosed garden, 
which was woven with asparagus fes- 
toons studded with blossoms and little 
electric lights. The bridal table was 
beautiful with orchids and lilies of the 
valley, and places were laid for thirty- 
six. The bride and groom received 
congratulations in the drawing room, 
and afterward Mrs. Clark joined her 
guests for a brief stay in the ballroom. 
The young people are enjoying an ex- 
tended wedding trip through the east, 
and the bride was attired in traveling 
frown of blue poplin, embroidered in 
silver, with which is worn a black hat 
trimmed with bird of paradise tendrils. 
At the reception Mrs. Wood, who wore 
pale green satin with lace and pearl 
trimming, was assisted by her mother, 
Mrs. Vy. 1," Perry,” Mrs. Irving Hall 
Mayfield, Mrs. Harry Borden, Mrs. Guy 
Barham, Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, Mrs. 
Joseph Clark, Mrs. E, L. Doheny, Mrs. 
ieee. Johnson, Jr., Mrs. J, A. Fair- 
child, Mrs. Nat W. Myrick, Mrs. Thom- 
as Caldwell Ridgway, Mrs. Roy King, 
Mrs. John G. Mott, Mrs, Loren D. Sale, 
Mrs, Stephen C. Hubbell, Mrs. I. N. 
Van Nuys, Mrs. Edwin S. Rowley, Mrs. 











Johnson, Mrs. Charles H. Dick, Mrs. 
Edwin T. Marl, Mrs. Frank W. Burnett, 
Mrs. Cameron Erskine Thom, and Mrs. 
John Wolfskill. 


Thursday morning at a nuptial mass 
presided over by the Rev. Father Rich- 
ard Gleason, at St. Vincent’s Church, 
Miss Eleanor Vallely, daughter of Mr. 


| and Mrs. John S. Vallely, became the 


wife of Mr. Geoffrey O’Connell. White 
blossoms, massed with fernery and 
studded with touches of yellow decorat- 
ed the church. The bride was robed in 
white charmeuse satin, trimmed with 
rose point lace. Orange blossoms 
framed the long tulle veil, and she 
carried an arm shower of white or- 
chids and lilies of the valley. The 
bridesmaids, Miss Claire Vallely and 
Miss Lita Murietta, were gowned in 
white charmeuse draped with chiffon 
and girdled with blue tulle. Their lin- 
gerie hats had touches of the blue and 
their bouquets were quaint nosegays of 
old-fashioned blossoms. Mr. Thomas 
R. Lee acted as best man, and the 
ushers included Messrs. J. W. Patter- 
son, Gerald Young, Louis Mesmer, 
Henry H. Wheeler and Jack Vallely. 
After the ceremony the relatives and 
intimate friends enjoyed a wedding 
breakfast at the Vallely home on 
Flower street, the tables being ar- 
ranged in the garden. Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Connell are enjoying a honeymoon 
in the north. 


This week’s social gayeties have cen- 
tered about Miss Alice Cline, whose 
marriage to Mr. Stanley Guthrie is to 
be an event of the coming week. Miss 
Cline’s girl friends have showered her 
with attentions, it being impossible to 
decline the pre-nuptial compliments of 
her girlhood companions. Tuesday 
evening Mrs. Kenyon Farrar Lee was 
hostess at a charmingly appointed tea 
in honor of Miss Cline, to which were 
bidden a number of girls and young 
matrons who have known the honoree 
since her childhood. Wednesday eve- 
ning Miss Cline and Mr. Guthrie were 
honored guests at a theater party 
given by Miss Helene Montague at the 
Orpheum, Following the performance 
Supper was served at the Alexandria 
grill, where the table was decked with 
pink roses and ferns, with hand- 
painted place cards suggesting the 
happy occasion. Covers were placed 
for Miss Alice Cline, Miss Constance 
Cline, Miss Frances Richards, Mr. and 
Mrs. William W. Stone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley A. Visel, Mr. Carol Owen, Mr. 
Jordan Stone and Mr. Stanley Jeffers. 
Thursday evening Mr. and Mrs. Shir- 
ley Meserve took a number of guests 
out to the Crags Country Club, where, 
after dinner, an informal dance was 
enjoyed. This evening, at Long Reach, 
Miss Frances Richards will entertain 
with a dinner dance for Miss Cline ana 
her bridal party, and Monday evening 
a rehearsal at St. John’s church will 
be followed by a supper at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter B. Cline of South Figueroa 
street. 


Mr. and Mrs. Irving Hall Mayfield, 
who have been the house guests of 
Mrs. Mavfield’s father, Mr. Sheldon 
Borden, and of Mr. and Mrs. Roy B. 
King, have returned to their home at 
Mare Island, where Mr. Mayfield is 
stationed. They were accompanied by 
Miss Katherine Johnson, daughter of 
Mr. and MYseew. -F. Je@hbtison, “Jt...0b 
West Twenty-eighth str>et. 


After passing two y’eeks in Los 
Angeles as the guest of Mrs. William 
Dennison Stephens, Mr. Randolph T., 


| Zane, U. S. N.., will reiurn next week 
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J. W. Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Third 


Violet's Cold Cream Soap--- 


ADE of solidified cold cream—W1tith just 
enough fragrance—so that it’s nice to 
use—And wonderfully GOOD for the skin! 


And great, half pound cakes of really English 


Bath Soap— 


Imported Soaps--- 


ROM Budapest—long cakes of transparent 
soap—Daintily fragrant, clean smelling— 
There’s Rose and Benzoin, Violet and Glycer- 


ine and Mayfair. 


Soaps---Guest Room Size--- 


OXES filled with tiny cakes, sandlewood 
scented, or violet— 


These are attractive placed in the guest room 
—with guest towels and other of the little 
thoughtful things that make guest rooms— 


welcomy. 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the “Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anvwhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 





to his station at Bremerton. The an- 
nouncement of the engagement of Miss 
Barbara Stephens, one of the most at- 
tractive girls of the younger set, to 
Mr. Zane, was an interesting tidbit for 
local society. Mr. Zane will return in 
November for the wedding, which is 
to take place at the Stephens resi- 
dence on West Twenty-seventh street. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Hook of Ray- 
mond avenue and their little daughters 
have returned from a stay at Hotel 
del Coronado. 


Miss Daphne Drake is the guest of 
her aunt and uncle, Mrs. Mary Long- 
street and Mr. Alfred Wilcox, who are 
at Hotel Coronado. 


Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunt- 
ington Miner have returned to their 
home on West Adams Street after an 
extended stay in Santa Barbara. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Winston, Miss 
Marguerite and Miss Carolina Winston 
and Mr. J. B. Winston, Jr., are home 
from a summer at Ocean Park. 


One of the interesting 
scheduled for September is that of 
Miss Jennie Bulkley to Mr. Murray 
Vosbure. Mr. Keith Vosburg, who has 
been at Oxford for several years, re- 
turned recently, and is at his mother’s 
ranch at Azusa. Mrs. Vosburg has 
also had as a house guest Mrs. James 
Soutter Porter. 


weddings 


At Hotel del Coronado 
Miss Dorothy Lindley and Miss Mar- 
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CORSET SHOP arn 


tha Woolwine were among those who 
attended the dance given recently at 
Hotel del Coronado by Miss Doris 
Skinner of Denver. 


Mrs. J. V. Vickers, Miss Clara Vick- 
ers and Mr. S. P. Vickers of this city 
are recent guests at the hotel. 


Dr. Cecil E. Reynolds passed several 
days at the hotel last week. 


Among the Los Angelans registered 
at the hotel are Major and Mrs. A, A. 
Perkins, Mr, and Mrs. H. J. Wondler, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Burns, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Berg, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Day, Mr, and Mrs. G. A. Brown, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. J. Flinn, Mr. Roger Topp, 
Mr. George Mackay, Mr. J. H. Lash- 
brooke, Mr. Edwin J. Carter, Mrs. G. 
A. Laubersheimer and Mr. and Mrs. 
BE. H. Kennard. 
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-- Notes From [Boolllamd -: 


Henry Holt & Co. will publish in Oc- | 


tober a new novel by William De Mor- 
gan, author of “Joseph Vance,” “Alice 
for Short,” etc., which, it is stated, will 
be more “De Morganish” than any- 
thing he has written. Other books on 
the fall list of this house are “The Gar- 
den Without Walls,” by Coningsby 
Dawson; “Making Over Martin,” by 
Julie M. Lippman, author of “Martha- 
by-the-Day;” “Social Insurance,” by 
I, M. Rubinow; ‘‘Marcism Versus So- 
cialism,” by V. G. Simkhovitch, pro- 
fessor of political science, Columbia 
University; “The Dust of the Road,” 
by Marjorie Patterson, author of “For- 
tunata;” “The Yoke of Pity,’ (“VOrdi- 
nation,’) by Julien Benda; ‘Village 
Life in America (1852-1872) as Told in 
the Diary of a Schoolgirl,” by Caroline 
Cowles Richards; “On Some of Life’s 
Ideals,” by William James; “The Wared 
Soul,” by H. Fielding-Hall, author of 
“The Soul of a People,” “The Inward 
Light,” ete., and a number of juvenile 
books on natural science and valuable 
additions to the Home University Li- 
brary of Modern Knowledge. 


The glimpse of the late William 


Vaughn Moody’s epistolary stple, af- : 
forded by the few letters published in . 


the August and September Atlanties, 
will whet the appetite of his admirers 
for more, and as the editor, Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Columbia Assistant 
Professor of Music, was Moody’s close 
friend, from their undergraduate days 
at Harvard to the end of the poet’s life, 
he was well prepared for his task. The 
letters are written in many styles, and 
the writer used so many methods of 
expression as to print a deep impres-~ 
sion on the most stolid reader. Virtu- 
ally the book will be an autobiography. 


Professor C. Alphonso Smith of the 
University of Virginia is fostering a 
movement among Virginian school- 
teachers to collect the survivals of old 
English and Scottish ballads ta he 
found existing 
Virginia. Readers of Charles Egbert 
Craddock and John [Fox will recall 
many little phrases used by their Ken- 
tuckian mountaineers as evidently or- 
iginating in ballads, and the people of 
the two states are of the same stock. 
Professor Smith’s lectures on Amer- 
ican literature attracted much atten- 
tion 
Roosevelt Professorship of American 


literature at Berlin, two years ago. | 


His lecture on “The American Short 
Story,” published as a book by Ginn & 
Company, evoked much discussion. 


The ordinary “beauty book” written 
to advertise cosmetics is so notoriously 
a destroyer of good looks that nobody 
expects a man to write one, but Mr. 
Samuel Hopkins Adams has tried the 
experiment in “The Health Master,” 
his coming novel. His hero is a doctor 
whose ambition is to keep men and 
women in health rather than to wait 
until they are diseased, and then to 
seek for remedies, and he recommends 
his doctrines to women by showing 
them that health leads to beauty. The 
superior made creature can see for 
himself that lustier health means in- 
creased efficiency in his own case and 
is, of course, indifferent to his looks, 
The American Medical Association 
only last month elected Mr. Adams an 
associate member, an honor seldom of- 
fered to any one, outside the medical 
profession, but conferred upon him for 
his magazine articles on public heaith, 
and his work as a member of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 


Thirteen volumes will be added by 


Ts. P. Dutton & Co. this fall to Every- | 


man’s Library. The new list is as fol- 
lows: “Inland Voyage and Travels 
with a Donkey,” by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson; “ife of Gladstone,” by G. W. 


BE Russell; “A Century of Essays,” an | 











in the mountains of . 








in Germany while he held the. 
‘ follows: 
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Anthology of the English essayists; 
‘Letters From the Underworld and 
Other Tales,’ by Fedor Dostoieffsky; 
“The Fall of Constantinople,” by J. M. 
Neals; ‘‘Lost Illusions,’ by Honore de 
Ralzac; ‘Aesop’s and Other Fables,” 
an anthology from all sources; “The 
Divine Providence,” by Emmanuel 
Swedenborg; “The Pretenders, Pillars 
of Society,’ etc., by Henrik Ibsen; “A 
Literary and Historical Atlas of Africa 
and Australia;” “The Organon of the 
Rational Art of Healing,” by Samuel 
Hahnemann; “The Social Contract and 
Other Essays,” by Jean Jacques Rous- 


| seau, and “Life in Mexico,” by Mme. 


Calderon de la Barca. 


“A Survey of the Woman Problem,” 
by Rosa Mayreder, a German writer 
who has devoted fifteen years to the 
preparation of the work, is published 
by the George H. Doran Company. The 
following, taken from the new book, 
gives some idea of the author’s views 
of feminism: “Woman is a Janus- 
headed creature. One face, distorted 
by the deepest degradations with which 
civilization could pollute a human be- 
ing, the other face shining with the 
loftiest dignity with which the human 
race rewards the fulfillment of its 
heaviest duties. The young girl has 
become a hindrance and a danger for 
the mental life of the nation—at least 
so far as real literature is concerned. 
The further humanity advances to-~- 
ward higher forms, just so much fur- 
ther must the female sex, for the sake 
of motherhood, remain behind the 
male, 


“The Dust of the Road,” a novel by 
Marjorie Patterson, daughter of the 
jate Wilson Patterson of Baltimore and 
a cousin of Charles Bonaparte, secre- 
tary of the navy in the Roosevelt cab- 
inet, was published last week by Henry 
Holt & Co, Miss Patterson has already 
won success on the English stage, un- 
der Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, in 
“The Happy Land,’ at His Majesty’s 
Theater. The theme of Miss Patter- 
son’s novel may be taken from the 
words of Tony, the heroine. She says 
“I trust life and it’s the way to get the 
best out of every one and every thing,” 


An interesting Doubleday-Page book 
for the fall season is “Out of the Dark,” 
by Helen Keller, which is described as 
“In this volume of singularly 
illuminating thought by one of the 
most wonderful women of her time, 
not even considering the fact that she 
has been blind from birth, Helen Keller 
writes of the condition of woman in 
modern society, the higher education 
of women, blindness and its preven- 
tion, education of the blind, etc. Miss 
Keller’s point of view is particularly 
clear and direct, as if a little bit re- 
moved from the glare and toil of every- 
day life, which warps the vision of so 
many who are blessed with perfect 
sight, 


“Hawthorne and His Publisher,” by 
Miss Caroline Ticknor, records one of 
the most pleasing among the many 
pleasant friendships between author 
and publisher. Hawthorne’s letters be- 
gan in 1851, and continued for thirteen 
years, during which the shy author 
was so dependent upon his friend that 
when the President made him consul 
at Liverpool he would not go to his 
post unaccompanied by Mr. Ticknor, 
and when he came back he still desired 
his comradeship. Miss Ticknor’s book 
is to be illustrated with many portraits 
and views of persons and places in- 


| terestingly linked with the most widely 


known of all New England novelists. 


William Morton Fullerton, formerly 
of the staff of the London Times, 
whose book, “Problems of Power,” has 
just been published, is now in this 
country as a representative of the Ly- 
ons International Urban Exhibition. 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


(Fireproof) 
LOS ANGELES 


Under the direction of the Electric Operating Construction Company 


of New York, the most modern and effective system of ventilation 
in the FRANCO-ITALIAN DINING SALON and CON- 
SERVATORY FOYER, insuring an equable and delightful 


been installed 


both summer and winter. 


has 


temperature 


Afternoon Tea from four to six 


FIFTY 


Mr. Fullerton, who is an American citi- 
zen, was recently presented by the 
French government with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. For a great many 
years he was correspondent of the 
London Times, and served with M. de 
Blowitz, and then with M. Sabino. The 
sub-title to his book is “A Study of 
International Politics from Sadowa to 
Kirk-Kilisse.” 


H. M, Caldwell Company is begin- 
ning to bring out its autumn and holi- 
day books, and among those in prepa- 
ration one of the quaintest is Miss 
Florence Harrison’s “Elfin Song,’’ illus- 
trated by the author’s own pictures of 
the elves, a naughty little company, as 
they are seen gathered about the black 
haired little hero, piping gayly to him 
and offering him mysterious enchanted 
fruits. The author’s first venture, “The 
Rhyme of a Run,” is still selling well. 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany now publishes its complete cata- 
logue for 1913-14, with a new novel by 
Grace Duffle Boylan heading its list of 
new books. Its title is “The Supplant- 
er,” its theme is uncommon, and in 
turn it takes up many current topics 
of debate, but the author’s controlling 
intention is to tell her story carefully, 
without permitting it to become too 
sad. The heroine rears another wom- 
an’s child as if it were her own and is 
a gracious figure for contemplation. 


A comical volume for very little folk, 
“Doggy Doings,” comes from the same 
company. Its second title, “Nursery 
Rhymes for Doggy Times,” marks it as 
appropriate for the month, but both 
Miss Emily Westrupp’s rhymes and 
Miss Kate Westrupp’s twenty-four 
colored pictures are well adapted to 
produce and foster pleasant relations 
between boy and dog. 


Fall Fashion Show Imminent 


Broadway merchants are busily en- 
gaged in making extensive prepara- 
tions for the fall fashion show, which 
is to take place September 25, 26 and 
27. The fashion shows are no longer 
in the experimental stage, but have 
proved themselves decided business 
stimulants, Eastern cities are thinking 
of taking up the fashion show idea, 
which originated here, and Alfred HE, 
Adams, assistant secretary of the Re- 
tail Dry Goods Merchants Association, 
is daily receiving inquiries from east- 
ern boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, and improvement associations 
asking how fashion shows are man- 
aged. According to all gossip in com- 
mercial circles the fashion show this 
years is to be bigger and better than 
ever. The styles folowing the trend 
set in the spring and summer will be 
dashing and daring; the costumes will 
be more elaborate and of finer quality 
than previous; and the local mer- 
chants are entering into the spirit of 
the affair with more enthusiasm. Bul- 
loeck’s as usual is planning for an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant style symposium; 
the Boston Store is sure to have a 
number of imported garments which 
will dazzle the eyes of milady of the 
southland; the Ville de Paris an- 
nounces sensational style features; 
and advertising manager Bruce Bliven 
of Harris & Frank is lying awake 
nights trying to figure out ways and 
means to make his store fashion head- 


quarters for men, 
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Bungalows 
BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 
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STUDIO AT 


Oae-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 8, 1913. 

Not coal lands 016097 
NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
F Diss, whose post-office address is 302 
Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 29th day of July, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016097, to purchase the SWY4SWY, Sec. 
27, Lots 1, 2, Sec. 33, Lot 4, Section 34, 
Township 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘*Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$343.70, the stone estimated at $171.85 and 
the land $171.85; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 24th 
day of September, 19138, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 

Angeles, California, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


July 5, 1913. 

Not coal lands 0016654 

NOTICE is hereby given that Monroe J. 
Groshong, whose post-office address is 
Box 651. Owensmouth, California, did, on 
the 17th day of October, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016654, to purchase Lot 1, Section 27, 
Township 2 North, Range 17 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the Tim- 
ber and Stone Law.’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
timber thereon have been appraised, at 
$29.25, the stone estimated at $29.25 and the 
land nil; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 23rd day of 
September, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, Ut S. Land Office, at Log An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, py 
filing a corroborated affidavit in  thig 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN. Register. 
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By Caroline Reynolds 

Good dancers are always certain of 
a just tribute of approbation from 
local vaudeville patrons, and 
measure of tacent often may be gained 
by the attitude of the audience. At 
the Orpheum this week there are two 
turns which receive the seal of ap- 
proval before they are half through. 
One of them is that of Eddie Mack 
and Dot Williams, whose novelty steps 
are not only graceful but show a large 
amount of ingenuity, and the clean- 
cut, polished work of the Three Du- 
For Boys. Mack and Williams would 
do well to devote all their time to 
their terpsichorean efforts, and elim- 
inate the singing, particularly Miss 
Williams’ attempt at a “kid” song. She 
is a tiny creature, featherlight on her 
twinkling toes, and much may be for- 
given her because of Mr. 


their 


her art. 


Mack’s character dances are inimitable 


and new. The Three Du-For Boys 
have no unusual offerings—it is the 
grace and skill of their work, the per- 
fection of it that makes the big appeal. 
They are trained to the minute, yet 
not with machine-like movements. Not 
a little of the appeal of their act comes 
from their sartorial grooming, and 
their lack of catch-gallery methods. 
Will Rogers, the Oklahoma cowboy, 
does several amazing stunts with a 
lariat, and his slow. drawling mono- 


logue is as quaint as it is humorous. 
George Ade’s comedy, “Just Out of 
College,” hag been done over into a 
one-act sketch with its funny lines all 
boiled down until they fill the half 
hour with continuous. laughs. Milton 
Pollock as Septimus Pickering, the 
pickle-man, has a good opportunity, 
but distinguishes it only by merit of 
the author’s funnyisms, and the re- 
mainder of the company is far from 
remarkable. However, the sketch is 
good enough and brisk enough to get 
over without the actors. There prob- 
ably are theatergoers who find pleas- 
ure in the clangor and noise of an act 
like that offered by the Bell Family. 
The performers are garbed in Mexican 
style, with a plethora of gilt and crys- 
tal, and their bell ringing and xylo- 
phone playing seems to appeal, al- 
though one wonders why. Their Mex- 
ican dances and character songs are 
really the best part of the act. Fred 
Hamil—with a sweet tenor voice—and 
Charley Abbate, who can make a vio- 
lin talk in ragtime, are always favor- 
ites here, and their popularity has in- 
creased since their last visit. Holding 
over are Fiddler and Shelton and the 
Kid Kabaret. 


No Message in “The Traffic” 


At the Lyceum there is a concoction, 
which for want of a better title has 
been called a play. It ig entitled “The 
Traffic,” and is a story of the white 
slave shame. There is nothing to rec- 
ommend the offering. It is not a good 
play in any sense of the word, lacking 
dramatic values, skill of construction, 
bright lines; but worst of all, entirely 
minus a message. It has been claimed 
that it was intended as a danger signal 
to young girls and to open the eyes 
of the world, but its chief purpose 
seems to have been to attract through 
morbid curiosity those who like to have 
vice held up before their eyes, so that 


they can lick their chops in secret 
gloating, while they hold up their 
hands in horror. The production is 
not even worth words of condemna- 


tion; it is too utterly cheap. 


“Quo Vadis” Pictured at the Mason 


At the Mason Opera House the ever- 
popular “Quo Vadis” is being given— 
in motion picture form. ‘his play was 
one of the favorites of a decade ago, 
and in motion picture form it is even 
more entertaining than when its 
Slightly stilted lines were delivered by 
elocutionary players. The  photo- 
graphic details are excellent, the 
scenic effects being rather amazingly 
ambitious in Several instances, The 
play is one that lends itself to striking 
spectacular scenes, and the producers 
have availed themselves of every op- 
portunity. The players are well in the 
atmosphere, and the costuming is one 
of the notable features. It is small 
wonder that the motion picture indus- 
try is reaching so high a standard and 
making a strong a place for itself in 
the amusement world when such spec- 
tacles as “Quo Vadis” are offered. 


Offerings For Next Week 


sunday evening the Majestic thea- 
ter will reopen with “The Tire a 
drama on the white slave traffic which 
is playing to crowded houses in New 
York city. George Scarborough, who 
is the author, was investigator for the 
federal bureau for the suppression of 
the white slave traffic and Stanley W. 
Finch, head of that department, has 
commended the play in an open letter. 
The New York criticisms show that 
the metropolitan reviewers have been 
impressed not only by the treatment 
of the theme, but by the dramatic 
power of the author. While it deals 
with the subject in a frank and stir- 
ring manner, 
purpose, and is said to have a real 
message for the world. The company 
is said to be equally as good as that 
which is presenting the piece in New 
York. William J. Kelly, who played in 
“Ben Hur” for many seasons,, and 
Beatrice Prentice, who was leading 
woman with Robert Edeson, head the 
players. The local engagement is for 
one week only. 


“Help Wanted” continues to be the 
biggest hit on the local stage, and the 
second week of the piece has proved 
even more prosperous than the first. 
“Help Wanted” has crowded the house 
for two weeks, and the demand for 
seats keeps up to such an extent that 
the management hag decided to de- 
vote a third week to the play. It was 
intended that Elmer Harris’ new play, 
“Your Neighbor’s Wife,’ should be 
given its premier performance Sunday 
afternoon, but this has necessarily 
been postponed in favor of Mr, Lait’s 
big success. No drama that has ever 
been given its first performance on a 
local stage has received such enthusi- 
astic indorsement from _ the press, 
whose opinion is shared by the ma- 
jority of those who have witnessed it. 
The play is being given an excellent 
production, with Henry Kolker, Grace 
Valentine, Harrison Hunter, Charles 
Ruggles, Lillian Elliott and others of 
the Moroseo organization doing capi- 
tal work in the important roles. 


“Madame Sherry” has proved such 
a continued success at the Burbank 
that Manager Morosco has secured an 
extension of his option on “The Girl 
in the Taxi,’ so that “Sherry” might 
be held for an eighth week. This mu- 
sical show has been breaking all rec- 
ords at the Burbank, which has set 
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MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, 


Eighth triumphant week 


“Madame Sherry” 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 
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of the hig success, 


Broadway bet. 
Seventh and Blghth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, September 7, 


Third week of Jack JTait’s drama, with the punch, 


“HELP WANTED” 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, September 7, 
The white slave drama indorsed by the U. S. Department of Justice, 


~ TAIE LURE” 


“It will be a long time before another dramatist equals the jntensity and 
power of “Lhe Lure.’ ’’—Acton Davis, New York Evening Sun. 
The big hit now running in New York—Special Admission Day Matinee Tuesday. 
Prices—Nights and Mats. Tues. and Sat., 50c to $2. 


Popular 


Broad wey. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


Matinee Wed. 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


50e to $1.50." 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Beginning Monday Matinee, September 8, 


EDWARDS DAVIS & CO. in 


RAMESES 
Temple of Magic 
Woo 8 Rios’ SorCcKINSON 
“Ex-Justice of the Peace’’ 
IreIS TRIO 
Musical Vagabonds 


“The Kingdom of Destiny” 


MILTON POLLOCK & CO. 


“Speaking to Father’’ 


WILL ROGERS 


Oklahoma Cowboy 


DU FOR BOYS 


Vaudeville Dancers 


last week here—THE BELL FAMILY, Musical Bell Ringers 


World’s News in Motion Pictures. 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes T5c. 


many remarkable records, and the 
house has been crowded to its capacity 
at every performance. Selma Paley’s 
success aS Yvonne Sherry has been 
the talk of the town, while Grace 
Travers, Perey Bronson, Winnie Bald- 
win, Donald Bowles, Morgan Wallace 
and others of the company are achiev- 
ing individual successes. New songs 
and new costumes have been added to 
the production, and many theatergoers 
have enjoyed the play two and even 
three times. 


Beginning Monday matinee, Septem- 
ber 8, the Orpheum will have (An 
unique offering in Edward Davis’ mor- 
ality play which he calls “The King- 
dom of Destiny.” Although somewhat 
along the lines of “Everyman” and 
“Bverywoman,” it is only so in that its 
characters bear the names of human 
emotions and that the action is sym- 
bolic. The period is the seventeenth 
century, and the locale is Italy. The 
characterizations include Love, Evil, 
Fate, Lust, Art and Power, and the 
King. The latter at the end of a feast 
is in the power of Gluttony. The evil 
creatures try to tempt the King, but 
Love triumphs and saves him. An- 
other new act is presented most elab- 
orately by Rameses, the Egyptian ma- 
gician in his Temple of Magic. Ram- 
eses has just finished a tour of the 
world, and has acquired a number of 
sensational new tricks. “Rube” Dick- 
inson, who is known as the rural jus- 
tice of peace, will have an entertaining 
monologue. The fourth new act is the 
eis trio of grand opera singers, Hold- 
ing over will be the Bell Family in 
their elaborate act, Will Rogers, the 
cowboy, “Speaking to Father,’ and the 
Du For boys. 


Recently, a quartet has been organ- 
ized including Mrs. Bernhard Ulrich, 
soprano, Mrs. Eva Zohelein, alto, G. H. 
Jones, tenor, and IWdwin House, basso. 
Chas. H, Demorest is the accompanist. 


THE HOMEPHONE 


A few turns of the Home- 
phone disc and you are in- 
stantly — automatically — 
connected with any one of 
practically 55,000 Home 
telephones. 


Call Contract, Dept.,-F 98: 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
716 So. Olivetst 
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BEKIN 


Fire-Proof Sterage 
250 South Broadway 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


July 21, 1913. 

014048. Non-coal, 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charles 
A. Foose, of Los Angeles, Cal., who. on 
Oct. 14, 1911, made Homestead entry No. 
014048, for SHY%SEY Sec. 0, W%SWY Sec. 
21, Lot 2, Sec. 28, Township 1 S., Range 
19 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make three year proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on the 10th day of September, 1913, at 10:00 
o’elock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: E. F. 
Decker, of Los Angeles, Cal.: Fred 
Vaughan, of Cornell, Cal.; Oscar Keffler, 
of Santa Monica, Cal; Eugene Kincade, of 
Ios Angeles, Cal 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Early Inlistory 


Who that has lived in Southern Cali- 
fornia for any length of time has not 
heard of famous Sunnyslope ranch 
and of the still more famous owner, 
renator L. J. Rose, dead these fifteen 
years, One of his daughters, Mrs. 
James Montgomery, lives in Los An- 
geles and among her treasured posses- 
sions is a scrap book kept by her tal- 
ented father, containing with other 
graphic correspondence a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Rose fifty-five years ago 
and published in the Los Angeles Star. 
It is dated Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
October 28, 1858, and recites the ex- 
periences of the writer and his asso- 
ciates the previous spring with Mojave 
Apaches whose depredations compelled 
the settlers to retrace their steps, after 
suffering the loss of several of their 
party and the plundering of their wag- 
ons. Writes Mr. Rose of this ill-fated 
journey: 

You may have heard of several par- 
lies of immigrants who started on 
Beale’s route for California last spring, 
and probably of their return from the 
Colorado on account of Indian troubles. 
I was in all of those troubles, and a 
plain statement of facts connected 
therewith, may possibly be not unin- 
teresting to yourself and readers, The 
first company consisted of two parties: 
Joel Hedgpath, Phos. Hedgpath, G. 
Paliy, Wright- Baily, J. Glolland Baily, 
John Udell, their families, and proba- 
bly eighteen hands, forming one party, 
who had with them one hundred and 
twenty-five head of oxen and Cows; 
twelve wagons, and fifteen horses.— 
Messrs Bentner, Alpha Brown, S. M. 
Jones, Myself and families, and seven- 
teen hands, the other party, with two 
hundred and forty-seven head of cat- 
tle, and twenty-one horses and mules. 
We kept our stock separate until our 
troubles with the Indians began, al- 
though we traveled together and 
camped near each other. 

We left Westport, Missouri, May 1, 
and Albuquerque, New Mexico, June 
3U, With FE, M, Savedra as a guide, who 
had been guide for Whipple and Beale. 
We got along reasonably well until we 
arrived at what, I think, Beale names 
Jfemp-hill spring, (our guide calls it 
Peach tree spring), where we saw the 
first Indians on the route, and they, by 
way of introduction, stole one mare 
and one mule. Three of the men went 
in pursuit, tracking them for nearly a 
day, and while going through a deep 
canyon were shot at with arrows by 
the Indians, but without being hurt. 
Night coming on, and their animals 
being tired out, they gave up the pur- 
suit and got back to camp in the night, 
very hungry, thirsty, and tired. This 
according to Lieutenant Beale's report, 
is one hundred and twelve miles this 
side of the Colorado. The next eve- 
ning, near dusk, while under way, Sa- 
vedra espied some Indians on the side 
of a mountain. After much cvaxing by 
Sign and speech he succeeded in pre- 
vailing on them to come down to us. 
They finding that ne harm wus meant 
them followed us to camp. 


While coming down they kept up a 
continual rapid jabbering, and when 
near us would pat their breasts, saying 
hanna, hanna, hanna, repeatedly; they 
also used the word Mojaves. Savedra, 
who understands their language to 
some extent, said that they said, they 
{the Cosminos) had cur horses, and 
had taken them from the Mojaves, who 
had stolen them from us, and that they 
would bring them to us the next day; 
that they were good, or hanna, hanna, 
and that the Mojaves were bad. We 
treated them kindly, gave as much to 
eat as they wanted, wishing to have 
no trouble with them, and thinking 
that possibly they might return the 
horses, although we rather inclined to 
the helief that they themselves had 
stolen the animals, Savedra saying that 
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the Mojaves rever caine out so far 


from their own country. 


Next morning word came up, sure 
enough, the Indians Were bringing the 
horses. Of course everybody was sur- 
prised and in good humor. About 
eleven o'clock, a. m., We got to Indian 
Springs, ninety-one immiles this side of 
the Colorado, when about twenty-five 
Indians came along with the horses and 
gave them up to us. It was soon evi- 
dent that they anticipated very extrav- 
ugant rewards, all expecting shoes, 
clothing and trinkets, besides some 
cattle. gave each of the two a blan- 
ket, shirt, pants, knife, tobaceo and 
some Indian trinkets, andthe remainder 
tobacco and some trinkets, also pre- 
paring an ample dinner for them, and 
again a supper. I also gave the two 
who had returned the horses a certifi- 
cate that they had voluntarily returned 
them, and that I believed they had aiso 
stolen them. Many remained in camp 
With us that night, doubtless for the 
purpose of stealing, but the guard kept 
a sharp look out and they found no 
opportunity. 

Next morning a new supply came in, 
numbering, probably, nearly fifty, also 
claiming some reward, commencing 
with their jabberinge as soon as in 
sight, and keeping it up as long as 
breath would hold out, pointing out at 
the same time which way the horses 
had been taken when stolen, how they 
retook them, how they fought—wore 
out their moecasins running after them 
wanting shoes, ete., and, to our great 
relief, about eleven o’clock a, m., they 
ail left. They were becoming very an- 
ioying, assigning as a reason that the 
Alojaves were pursuing them. I felt 
some little apprehension for the safety 
of the cattle, but as we expected to 
move calnup about a mile as soon as we 
could eat dinner, no extra precaution 
was taken, and it would have been 
useless then. 


When we were hitching up we found 
some of our oxen missing, and, on 
counting, found six of our cattle gone. 
Some of the men went in pursuit, and 
found four of them killed. From two 





the meat had all been cut, nothing but 
the carcass remaining; the other two 
the Indians had had only time to kill, 
ard being appraised by their watchers 
of our men coming, had left them. It 
being near sun-down, and the canyon 
becoming very narrow and rocky, the 
men thought it prudent to return, see- 
ing nothing could be gained by pursu- 
ing, and not even seeing one Indian, but 
prohably passing within thirty yards 
of many secreted among the rocks. 
Irom there to the Colorado we were 
continually harassed and shot at by 
them. Many of our horses and cattle 
were wounded, also one man, whom I 
sent back from Savedras spring, to let 
Mr. Brown know that there was but 
little water. Hle was shot with three 
arrows, and only after an illness of 
two months was able to walk or ride. 
But it would be tedious to narrate all 
the annoyances, and, compared with 
what followed, petty troubles. 

August 27, about sunset, reached the 
top of the mountain between us and 
the Colorado. We had toiled two nights 
and days incessantly; our animals 
without water, footsore and worn out; 
the weather had been hot. The men, 
too, were all worn out with incessant 
toil, and nothing but the verdant val- 
ley with the Colorado meandering 
through it, looking in the distance like 
a brook, and the evening mountain 
breeze kept them in spirits, and willing 
to encounter another night’s toil, We 
halted and had supper, the first meal 
for the day, discussed the merits of 
Sreen beans and corn, which we ex- 
pected to eat when we got there; how 
long it would take to cross the river, 
and then, O then, only ten days to St. 
Barnardino, California and civilization. 
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> From am Old Scrap Book 


We gave one general hurrah, and again 
rolled on expecting to reach the Colo- 
rado hefore day break. Some of the 
Mojave Indians here met us, bringing 
a melon and a little corn, which were 
greedily purchased. They asked us how 
inany of us there were, and whether 
we expected to settle on the Colorado. 
(Rather an unusual question I thought 
diene Line.) “We. told our number 
saying more were coming, and that we 
were going to California. They ap- 
peared very friendly all the way, show- 
ing the road and performing other ser- 
vice unasked during the night. Instead 
of getting there before morning, it was 
after 11 o'clock when we got to the 
edge of the woods, yet a mile from the 
river, and our oxen being. completely 
exhausted, we had to unyoke and drive 
them to the water. 

On nearing the river many Indians 
came out, and as the number increased 
their manner changed to insolence and 
impudence. My wife and I were walk- 
ing along, the teams being unable to 
carry us. An Indian stepped between 
us, asked muny impertinent questions 
in bad English and Mexican, and laid 
his hand on her bosom and shoulder. 
I pushed him away and shook my head, 
assuming as pleasant a look as possi- 
ble, which must have been a ghost of 
a smile, for my blood fairly boiled, and 
nothing but the life of my wife and 
little one prevented me giving him 
what he deserved. He merely laughed 
a hig ha, ha, 

By this time we had reached the 
wagons. Mr Brown’s wagon was prob- 
abiyvy a hundred yards from the others. 
Mr. Brown himself had gone to see to 
the watering of the animals and to 
bring water to the camp. The day was 
very hot—the hottest I ever experi- 
enced, and Mrs. Brown and children 
were Very much in want of some water 
to drink. I found them all in tears and 
begzing the Indians to bring them 
some, at which they only laughed and 
told her if she would pull off her dress 
and give them that, they would give 
her some. She offered them various 
articles of more worth than it, but 
nothing else would answer. They also 
would take hold of her little boy, say- 
ing that they were going to take him, 
and stood around, laughing and talking 
in a very impudent manner, judging 
from their manners and actions and 
the little English they spoke. 

J had the wagon hauled near the 
others, and Mr. Brown returning with 
water, they troubled her no more. Had 
they attacked us then, we would have 
been their easv victims, for there were 
not five persons awake in camp. The 
men were so exhausted that as soon 
as they reached camp they laid down 
under the trees, and fell into a heavy 
Sleep, and amidst gnashing teeth and 
distorted faces around them, were still, 
in their dreams, driving the oxen. 

The Indians killed and drove off our 
catile without much opposition, and 
when caught in the act would laugh 
and treat the matter as a very good, 
rich joke. They troubled themselves 
but little about us, and would cut up 
animals and cook them in sight of 
camp. But evening came at length, 
and the Indians started for their 
homes, leaving us in the enjoyment of 
quiet and needful sleep, 

Next morning, after a hearty break- 
fast, we moved camp to the river bank, 
and all hands feeling refreshed got 
things in regular working order again 
Some started in search of a place ta 
eross the river, whilst others for better 
grass, in the finding of which they 
succeeded as well as could be wished, 
and better than we had expected. A 
strict watch was kept over the animals, 
and we lost nothing that day. 

About noon, one of the chiefs came 
to camp to pay us a visit. He had a 
number of his men with him. When 
told about his men stealing some of 
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our cattle, he spoke to some of them, 
but evidently not very earnestly, and 
gave us but little satisfaction, only 
saying they would do so no more. He 
said but little, but was very attentive 
to all that was said or done, and there 
Was &@ cunning twinkle in his eye which 
I did not half like. He asked whether 
we were going to settle there, and 
When told that we were going to Cali- 
fornia, he gave us a very searching 
look, as if not half believing it. I gave 
him presents which I had brought for 
the purpose, consisting of blankets, 
shirts, pants, knives, tobacco, beads, 
rings, bells, and looking-glasses, which 
he distributed among his warriors, and 
said we could now stay and cross the 
river when we pleased, and none of 
his men would trouble or molest us. 
In perhaps an hour after, another chief 
made his appearance. He was a stout, 
tall Indian, with a great deal of bluster 
and fuss about him. He was gaily 
rigged out in paint, feathers, bells, 
and gewgaws. I made him like pres- 
elits, and he made like promises, har- 
angued his warriors, all of them except 
a few leaving. About 4 o’clock p.m. we 
moved our camp down the river about 
& mile, where we expected to cross it, 
and found excellent grass, also plenty 
of cotton wood for constructing a 
camp, 

Our new camp was a very pleasant 
ore. Although the sun was very hot 
during the day, so much so that the 
horses were as wet with perspiration 
as if they had been in the river, yet we 
had a pleasant breeze from the river; 
the water was good and cool, and the 
animals were fairly “rolling in clover.” 
The evening and night was cool and 
refreshing, and next morning we felt 
as fresh and buoyant with hope as if 
we had never lost sleep nor had any 
trouble. But in the calm the storm was 
brewing, Only two Indians made their 
appearance; they looked around awhile 
and then left. Ahout 10 o’clock a. m 
we Saw many Indians crossing the 
river, and we counted over two hun- 
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dred and fifty of them. Savedra said 
that the Indians acted suspiciously, 
and I sent word to Mr. Brown to have 
the cattle herded near camp. Yet we 
had but little fear then of an attack. 
I felt some little uneasiness on account 
of Mr. Bentner, who was to come that 
morning from the mountains, 


I will here explain how he came 
there. The first party, with Mr. Brent- 
ner, of my party, had left their wagons 
in the mountains, together with their 
families, and most of their men fear- 
ing that the animals could not stand it 
to the Colorado and draw a load, and 
had driven their animals loose, while 
I had all my wagons, animals and 
things at the river, They expected to 
recruit for a few days and then return 
with them for their wagons. Mr. Bent- 
ner having mules, did not need so long 
a time for recruiting, and as we would 
cross the river before they could, and 
would get some little start, and being 
of our company anyway, he felt anx- 
ious to be with us. I expected him 
early in the morning, and his not com- 
ing, as I said before, made me uneasy, 
and I thought I would send back to the 
camp we had left and possibly we 
might find him and family there. Din- 
ner being nearly ready I postponed it 
until after the meal. While eating 
dinner, one Indian made his appear- 
anee. He looked around a little while 
and then left. One of our boys came in 
and said he had seen a good many 
Indians in the vicinity, and they had 
told him that a steamboat was coming 
up and pointed where the sun would 
be when the boat would fand. There 
was quite an excitement in the camp 
for a while, but we concluded it was 
too good to be true. After dinner, two 
of my men left for the camp we had 
vacated the day previous, to see if they 
could find Bentner. 

About half an hour after the men 
had left, the Indians came running 
from every quarter, out of the brush, 
completely surrounding the camp, and 
attacked us. They came within fifteen 
feet of our wagons, and they evidently 
expected to find it easier work than 
they did, for I have no doubt they ex- 
pected to massacre us. But we were 
well armed and the men that were in 
camp ready to receive them. A short 
time afterward, all of the men came in 
excent two, whom I had sent to see if 
they could find Mr. Bentner and fam- 
ij, 2nd some oreiie enemy being 
killed they retired to a safe distance. 
They kept up a continued shooting of 
arrows for near two hours, and part of 
them having driven off all the stock 
except a few near the wagons, they 
all left. During this time, the two men 
had returned and reported of having 
found Miss Bentner killed, her clothes 
torn off and her face disfigured. They 
know that it was unsafe for them to 
make any further search, and made for 
camp. From this and the fact of an 
Indian from the other side of the river, 
shaking some scalps at us, which he 
had fastened on a pole, we supposed 
that they had all been killed. Mr. 
Brown was also killed, dying in camp, 
without a struggle. We buricd him in 
the Colorado, and its waters will never 
close over a nobler or better man, for 
to know him was but to like him. 
Kleven more were wounded, who have 
all since recovered, or nearly so. There 
were about twenty-five men, in the 
fight. 

We had a consultation, and conclud- 
ed, after discussing several plans, to 
return the way we had come. There 
were cattle enough left to pull one 
wagon, and two mules for the carriage. 
We loaded these with as much pro- 
vision and clothing as the oxen and 
mules were able to pull, leaving the 
loads of five wagons, undisturbed, be- 
hind. We scarcely expected to make 
our retreat, yet every man felt dis- 
posed to sell his life as dearly as pos- 
sible. We also feared that the families 
with the few men left in the mountains 
were all killed; but we made our way 
back undisturbed, and found them all 
safe, Out of near four hundred head 
of catile, we saved thirteen head, and 


out of thirty-seven horses, probably 
ten. The cattle that were mine have 
all died on the road, from the fact of 
their feet giving out in again having 
to go over the rocky road which had 
previously made their feet tender; but 
they were in good condition otherwise, 
and with a few days’ rest at the Colo- 
rado, and no rock on the other side, 
(Savedra suys there is none), would 
have been as able to have gone on 
without difficulty. 

We found, too, at the Colorado moun- 
tains, another party of immigrants 
from Towa, and from the same county 
from whence I had come; in fact, old 
acyuaintances to ime, consisting oaf 
Messrs. Caves, Jordan, Perkins and 
Davis, with their families and about 
thirty men, They had been much trou- 
bled by the Casninos Indians and in 
consequence had fost much stock. The 
joy in finding them was indescribable, 
for without their assistance J could not 
have goneten miles farther. They, for- 
tunately, too, had a large share of pro- 
visions, Which very generously they 
have divided with us, but even with 
the assistance that they could render, 
it was a never-to-be-forgotten march 
back. Many wagons had to be left, 
and in order to haul all the provisions, 
all the women and children, as well as 
the men, had to walk. On account of 
the heat of the day and the slowness 
of the ecattle, and having to make cer- 
tain distances to reach water, we had 
to travel mostly at night, and at times 
night and day. A distance that we 
made in coming in a day now took us 
two, and at times, more. This was on 
account of the cattle’s feet being sore 
and worn through by walking so long 
on rough rock. The Casninos Indians 
troubled us all the wav back, and a 
party of fifteen men who had been sent 
ahead with the loose stock to Indian 
Spring, were there attacked, and had 
to fight for half a day, until we all 
came up to their relief. When some 
five miles yet from the Spring a man 
came back who had gone ahead, but 
not with the first party, and reported 
that the first party had all been killed, 
that the Indians had their guns and 
were wearing their clothing, that they 
were herding the cattle around the 
spring and were evidently expecting to 
keep us away from the spring. 

I shall never forget the consterna- 
tion this created, but as we had to have 
water, there was no other alternative, 
and get it we must or die, When we 
got near enough we found the report 
a mistake, and a very joyous one it 
was, many shedding tears of joy in 
finding a son whom they had supposed 
dead. They, too, were as glad as we, 
for their situation was anything but 
pleasant. One of them was badly 
wounded with a ball, (the Indians hav- 
ing one rifle among them), and one 
with an arrow. Both have since recov- 
ered. To give some idea how fast we 
traveled, making every exertion, for 
the provisions of many were all gone 
aud had to live on beef alone, and 
that, too, feverish and worn out, so 
that it made every one sick who ate it, 
it took me and others eightcen days to 
make ninety-one miles. I could yet 
write by the day of new troubles and 
hardships we experienced, but this ac- 
count is already getting too long. 

At Indian Spring we found E. O. and 
T. O. Smith and train, both gentlemen 
with warm hearts, and, too, willing 
and determined ones to help. We are 
all indebted to them for many favors 
and acts of kindness. They divided 
their provisions to the Jast mouthful, 
and when that gave out, killed their 
cattle, hauled all the women and chil- 
dren, and lent their stock us long as 
there was any to lend. Part of us, with 
mule teams, have now reached Albu- 
querque, where are aS warm and kind 
hearts as beat in the world. The Am- 
ericans and the officers of the army 
stationed here have done everything 
in their power to help us. They have 
even sent a load of supplies to meet 
us, and have sent two more loads to 
those back with Smith’s train, who are 
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now expected in daily, May they never 
need assistance. 

The lot of many is a very hard one. 
some are old, who, with large families, 
unable to work, were going to Cali- 
fornia to a fortunate son; 


was to them an independency; some 
delicate in health, expecting to im- 
prove it by the fine climate of Cali- 
formia, but with @ sufficiency, an all 
have lost their all, and are now living 
beggars, or on the bounty of kind peo- 
ple, in a strange land, and among 


strangers. 


You can publish this as it is, if you 
think it would be of any interest to 
your” readers—or parts, or none of it, 
as you may think best—but if you do 
not publish it as it is, then be kind 
enough to send it to Hon. H. K. §. 
O'Melveny, Central City, Illinois. ff 
have no time to revise it, and many 
corrections will have to be made, which 
[I would do were it not for my anxiety 
to get it off by this mail, which closes 
soon. Very respectfully yours, 

Li. Je EUG 
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That masterpiece of Rizal, “Noli Me 
Tangere,” has been given a complete 
English version in “The Social Cancer.” 
The Filipino patriot-martyr, its author, 
whose memory is kept green in his na- 
tive land, deserves a warm reception. 
Rizal’s day in the Philippines is ob- 
served like our Washington’s Birthday. 
We gathered in his personality the 
highest ideals of those native Filtpinos, 
“Indios” as they were called by their 
arrogant Spanish overlords, who from 
1868 on, when Republican ideas were 
abroad in Spain and her possessions, 
cherished national aspirations and 
talked of a Fatherland. Rizal was no 
rebel or anarchist, but continued to re- 
spect the civilization, civil and relig- 
ious, that Spain had introduced into 
the islands. But he could not tolerate 
the corrupt friars, professed celibates 
among a subject people, whom they 
sought to keep in perpetual childhood, 
and whose women they debauched. 
Truly arbitrary power is sure to de- 
grade and defile, whether practised in 
the name of religion or of the state. 
“Noli Me Tangere’”’ has the dramatic 
qualities of Don Quixote, after which it 
is fashioned; but it has in it more of 
philippie than of humorous satire. The 
characters are clearly drawn and re- 
main in the memory. As the name 
would imply, the story is a tragedy. 
Mr. Derbyshire is to be congratulated 
on the care Which he has shown in the 
translation and the abundance of notes 
he has furnished in explanation. The 
same publishers offer a sequel to the 
tale in “The Reign of Greed,” a com- 
plete version of Rizal’s “E] J°ilibuster- 
ismo.” The translator 1s again to be 
congratulated on his faithful work and 
excellent judgment. Patriotic Ameri- 
cans, aware of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon our nation to do what is right 
by the Filipinos, who are our charges, 
will find a rich treasure in these al- 
tractive volumes. (‘The Social Can- 
cer:” A Complete English version of 
“Noli Me Tangere,” from the Spanish 
of Jose Rizal, by Charles Derbyshire. 
“Phe Reign of Greed, El Filibusteris- 
mo;”” New York; World Book Com- 
pany. 


‘““Tamsie”’ 


It would be interesting to know just 
what Rosamond Napier really thought 
of the situation in which she places her 
heroine and the two men figuring in 
ihat fair damsel’s life destiny, in her 
gipsy novel, “Tamsie.” Tamsie is a 
whimsical abbreviation for Thomasina 
Vyner, a charming English girl of semi- 
conventional upbringing. Tlamsie is 18 
and full of the attractive vitality and 
spirits of youth and the joy of living. 
Small wonder Nicholas Buchan should 
feel the throb of young life so close to 
his. Nicholas Buchan, her guardian, is 
pictured as 52, handsome, successful 
and much in the world's eye because of 
certain discoveries in Egyptology of in- 
terest in scientific circles—in tracing 
the family likenesses of the modern 
English gipsy to that ancient race, in 
fact it appears, lies the main object of 
the book. Evidently, the writer thinks 
marriages are largely a matter of pro- 
pinquity. Apparently, she sees no in- 
congruity in the union of winter and 
spring. Tamsie, having set up a shrine 
to her hero-guardian, is prepared to 
love him in @ closer relation. But that 
gentleman foolishly putting aside hap- 
piness the impressionable girl is caught 
by the next passing fancy, a gipsy love 
that, fortunately, is not “impossible.” 
David Guest is a gentleman ‘“recreat- 
ing” with the gipsies. Nick Buchan is 
like unto no fiesh-and-blood man in his 














sacrifices, nor is he an ideal. The “stag 
fellow” is shadowy, and a conceitedly 
sensitive individual. In the pictures of 
ge'osy life and character there are 
quaintness and color that recall George 
Forrow. But to compare the story to 
“Borrow at his best” is extravagant 
and misleading, detracting from the 
full charm of the book which is great. 
The case of Sanpriel Boshaley, the re- 
ligiously crazed gipsy, is an interesting 
example of the employment of the find- 
ings of medical science in a literary 
wav and serves to introduce other cur- 
ious scientific facts as to the origin of 
certain gipsy customs. The book is 
permeated with a vivid atmosphere of 
Iinglish moors, hedged fanes and sing- 
ing waters beside which the gipsy 
camps make bright and attractive pic- 
tures. (“Tamsie.” By RoSamond Na- 
hier. George H. Doran Co.) 


“Building the Young Man” 
“Building the Young Man,” one of a 


series of books of constructive charsac- 


ter by Kenneth H. Wayne, contains 
much sound advice for the young per- 
son of eighteen, nineteen, twenty years, 
or thereabouts, who for the first time 
is about to enter upon the serious busi- 
ness of living. Trifles frequently make 
for the success or failure in business 
or social relations; many of the essen- 
tials which too often seem trivial are 
expressed in the estimate which a 
young man makes of himself. and his 
abilities, of the standard set for the 
sttairment, his habits of thought and 
care in the preservation of bodily 
health and his attitude toward others. 
These are a number of the subjects 
treated in this last of the “building” 
books, In conclusion, a chapter of epi- 
grammatic suggestions contains’ the 
pith of a philosophy of optimism and 
strength. (‘Building the Young Man.” 
By Kenneth H. Wayne. A.C. McClurg 
Co.) 
Magazines For September 

Sunset: The Pacifie Monthly exploits 
Oregon farming in “The Land Where 
Life Is Large,” by William R. Lighton, 
and Eloise Roorbach writes of a motor 
journey through California with Charles 
Kellogg, the famous bird-man and his 
talented wife in ‘Three Thousand 
Mites on the Rack Seat.” 
Stanford’ is the subject of a disserta- 
tion by Everett W. Smith and Rufus 
Steele shows the conductor in the 
making in “The Personal Conductor.” 
In fiction are found “The Lie Bill, by 
George Pattullo, “In the Morning of 
Time,” by Charles G. D. Roberts, “An 
Eye-Opener,” by William Hamilton 
Osborne, and “The find of the Game,” 
by Peter B. Kyne. Verses, interesting 
people, motor notes and other features 
complete the issue. 


Grace Livingston Hill Lutz has one 
of her “made to order’ novels in Sep- 
tember issue of Lippincott’s magazine, 
otf the type that will probably thrill 
Sweet Sixteen and Fair Forty with un- 
utterable delight. Financial matters 
are discussed by Edward Sherwood 
Mead, and there is an engaging paper, 
“The Drifter,’ by Forbes Lindsay. 
Short stories include “The Master 
stroke,” hy Hapsburg Liebe, “Ihe 
Wooing of Kittie Bell,’ by Lowell 
Hardy, “The Open Door,” by Elias Lie- 
berman, and “The Everlasting Eve,” by 
Mary Brecht Pulver, with the usual— 
or unusual—epigrams and comments. 


Theodore Roosevelt harks back to 
the days of his famous hunting trip 
(when this doughty warrior slew the 
kings of the desert in much the same 
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ram Johnson was a Big man with the heart of a child. 
liarities and defects that so troubled the little 


The little pecu- 
men who saw them, were 


but spots upon the sun of his greatness. 


Here’s an item that will appeal to all who love the old Doctor—The First 


Edition of his Shakespeare, 12 vols. 
eet. London 1765. $15.00. 
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fashion that the Kaiser goes hunting), 
in an article in September Scribner’s, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Life History of the 
African Lion.”’ However, it is inter- 
esting stuff, and especially well ilus- 
trated. The two passionate serials, 
John Galsworthy’s “The Dark Flower,” 
and Edith Wharton’s “The Custom of 
the Country,” are continued, and Ed- 


| win Howland Blashfield tells of “Mural 


in America,’ while Francis 
responsive chord 
in School 


Painting 
E. Leupp strikes a 
in “The Progressive Ideal 
Management.’ Henry Van Dyke is 
represented by an ambitious poem, 
“Daybreak in the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona,” written in Pasadena, and 
“The Romantic Founding of Washing- 
ton” is contributed by Thomas Nelson 
Page. The short stories include, “A 
Gallic Victory,’ by Maarten Maartens, 
“Anna Lipinsky’s Star lag,’ by Barry 
Benefield, and “The Little House of 
Dreains,’ by Sylvia Chatfield Bates. 


Notes From Bookland 

English publishers will issue two 
posthumous volumes of the verse of 
Edward Dowden, the English essayist 
and poet who died in April of this vear, 
just a month before his allotted “three 
and ten.” J, M. Dent & 
Sons of London are to reprint a volume 


| issued by their house in 1876, and Miss 


Klizabeth Yeats, sister of the poet, is 
to bring out a book containing one 
hundred and one lyrics from his pen. 
Vr, Dowden’s commanding sonnet to 
Death is one of his masterjyiieces: 


Whoin thou would’st 
the2, GO Death, 
Over the utmost verg2, to th: dim plac>, 
Practise upon m2 with no amorous grace 
Of fawnine lips, and words of delicate 
breath, 
Aud curious music thy lute uttereth; 
Nor think for me there must b? sought- 
out ways 
Of cloud and terror; have we many days 
Sejourn:d together, and is this thy faith? 
Nuy. bs there plainness ’tiwixt us; come 
to ma 
Iiven as thou art, O broth¢r of my soul; 
Hold thy hand out and [ will placa 
mine there; 
. trust thy mouth’s inserutable irony, 
And dare to lay my forehead where the 
whole 
Shadow lies deep of thy purpureal hair. 


have m2 go with 


An unusual education for an Amcr- 
jean girl was that which the father of 
Geraldine Bonner assisted her to get 
and which resulted in her becoming 
successively a dramatic critic, a nov- 
elist and a playwright. She says: “My 
father, who was educated in France, 
settled in New York, and while still tn 
his twenties became one of the editor- 
inl writers of the Herald under Ben- 
nett Lanier. One of his theories was 
that every father, rich or poor, should 
educate his daughters to be self-sup- 
rorting. The thing he was set against 
was the modern girls’ school, which he 
thought crushed originality and put an 
extinguisher on intellectual develop- 
He believed that a girl should 
he educated at home, watched till one 
showed a mental bent, and then trained 
along that line. As I was fond of writ- 
ing stories, he decided to make a writ- 
er of me, and began when I was a 
child. We were living in Leadville, 
Colo., which at that time, though past 
its boisterous heyday, was still a great 
camp, J read under his direction, then 
talked over with him what had been 
read. He selected short stories by good 
Writers, made me read them over and 
then read them in my own way. A 


' year or two later we went to California 


and settled in San IKrancisco. The edu- 














cational process went on in a new form 


|—If ‘wrote un’ subjects of the day se- 


‘ected from the morning papers. He 
then took me to the public library and 
showed me how to get information on 
ny subjects.’ 


Michael Fairless, the author of that 
very charming book of spiritual experi- 
ences, “The Roadmender,” and of two 
volumes of notable stories, “The Gath- 
ering of Brother Hilarius’ and “The 
Grey Brethren,” was, it seems, 2 wom- 
an—Margaret lairless Barber. Not un- 
til now, twelve years after her death, 
is her identity made known through a 
little biographical volume (imported by 
EK. P. Dutton & Co.) written by her 
eldest sister and her literary executor. 
The book is somewhat disappointing in 
the meagerness of its detail, the re- 
pression with which it is written, and 
certainly has the virtue of not exhaust- 
ing its subject. It seems, however, that 
Miss Barber was strongly averse to 
having her identity revealed, even 
after her death, and the present volume 
has been written with this interdic- 
tion in mind and merely to correct the 
many “fictions” that have grown up 
around the posthumous fame of a fav- 
orite author. But enough is hinted of 
“Michacl Fairless’s” psychic gifts, her 
mesmeric power over animals, her in- 
tellectual triumph over the encroach- 
ments of prolonged illness, to suggest 
that a fuller biography of this young- 
est of three daughters of a Yorkshire 
barrister might excite a more absorb- 
ing interest even than her own books. 


Gilbert Cannan is just under 30. He 
was born in Manchester and educated 
‘here and at Kine’s .Collesce. G@im- 
bridge. He studied for the bar and was 
called five years ago. He published his 
first novel, “Peter Homunculus,” in the 
year following and immediately be- 
eiume dramatic critic on the staff of the 
London Star. It was in his capacity as 
dramatic critic that Bernard Shaw in- 
(roduced him, whder® thes nantessot 
“Gunn,” in-Qilanpses rst Play “Gunn 
was distinguished among the other 
London critics by his enormous en- 
thusiasm for the theater. One of Mr. 
Cannan’s plays, “Miles Dixon,’ was 
dore in Chicago last winter by Miss 
Horniman’s company of the Gaiety 
Theater, Manchester. Another is to be 
rroduced at that theater next season. 


Ihouise Kennedy Mabie, author of 
“The Wings Of@Pride Shas been talkc- 
ing a summer cruise through the great 
lakes. It is rumored that Mrs. Mabie 
is gathering material preparatory to 
writing a second novel. “The Wines of 
Fride”’ was her first. 

Lieutenant Dunne, the English ex- 
perimenter whose invention of a de- 
vice to secure stability in aeroplanes is 
said to mark an epoch, told an inter- 
viewer that he got the germ of his 
idea from Mr. Wells’ book, “The War 
in the Air.” 


James D. Whelpley, who has traveled 
widely and studied deeply, has written 
a volume dealing with many phases of 
international trade and the part it 
plays in world progress. The Century 
Company will issue Mr. Whelpley’s 
book this fall, with many illustrations 
from photographs. 

Frederick Trevor Hill, 
“LineoIn the Lawyer,” 
known New York lawyer, has been 
abroad all summer. His “The Thir- 
teenth Juror” will be issued this fall. 


author of 
and a well- 




















This week the feature of the local 


stack market in Los 


Company stock 
down to $2.98, 
sales Wednesday having been made on 
the exchange at $3.25. 
signed for the break was that in the 
redemption of stock for small invest- 
ors from the 
company a change of policy had taken 
place. Under the old method the hold- 
er of 100 shares of the old stock of the 
for could present 
the stock and would receive for it the 
selling price of the stock by the com- 
pany, less five per cent. Under the 
new policy the holder of stock upon 
presentation to the company would re- 
ceive only whatever he had paid for 
the stock regardless of dividends, In 
other words the shareholder is given 
back the amount paid for the stock 
less the dividends paid on the stock. 
The stock has been selling around $4 
a share on the local exchange for sev- 
eral weeks past. The slump has caused 
President Hilder of the Investment 
Company ty declare that the present 
depression is merely because of a raid 
hy the stock brokers. 
an interview as saying: 


was the break 


Angeles Investment 


which was hammered 


The reason as- 


guarantee fund 


company, instance, 


Ever sinc? last May when monoy bce1m. 
a trifle tight, we have b2en harrass d 
by Ei PioMers Anis a requil have la o@ 
buying in the stock of the company amoug 
the principal officars, paving over $4 for 
every share w2 hav: taken up. Th: re- 
port that our guarant2e fund has ben 
withdrawn is a& malicious fals2hood. We 
have $350,000 reserve fund for this purpose 
and on every Wednesday of every woek 
shares to the extent of $6000 are auctioned 
off. assuring us of the needed $1000 a try, 
which is the maximum amount of stock 
wr take up each day. We protect only 
these porsons who have bought directly 
from the company and not those who ar2 
buying from brokers. Our fund stipulates 
that fact and also that th. prot*ction is 
for the small stockhold2r who purchas s 
up to 400 sharas. The. only thing’ such a 
fight as th? pres*nt ean accomplish is 
injury to the snall stockholders who may 
become alarmed and throw their stock to 
tha brokers for disposal. Ths company 
is as sound as any financial institution 
ean possibly b3, earrying ass2ts which 
fully protect everv cont invasted. We do 
not propose to allow a few brok-rs to 
eontro] our busin-ss at any tim2 Th? 
last report of our company showed $1,- 
00,000 cash on hand, $12,000,000 in sur- 
pis and not a, central” lezale Tibi 
which is c?rtainly a wonderful showing 
for any corporation such as this. 

There has been an advance in Asso- 
ciated Oil, the company having de- 
clared a dividend of $1.50 a share pay- 
able to stockholders of record October 
1. October 15, Ainalgamated and West 
Coast were likewise pushed up toward 
the top, both companies having de- 
clared dividends, the former $1.25 a 
share and the latter $1.50 a share. 

California Petroleum directors passed 
the dividend on the common stock, but 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 a share or at the rate of seven 
per cent per annum. The cause for 
passing the common dividend is due, 
according to the directorate, to the 
fact that the company intends devel- 
oping new ground which prospecting 
has shown to be “cream” territory and 
the conclusion was that it was better 
to use the fund which would go to- 
ward paving the dividend on common 
toward developing the property of the 
company, 

Tendency in the 
has been upward, 
been overcome. 

Announcement has been 
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having 
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the scare 
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cially of the purchase of the California 
Oilfields, Ltd., by the Royal Dutch- 
Shell interests which it is said will also 
iake in the W, K. and Turner proper- 
ties. The invasion means thut the for- 
eign corporation intends to have its 
share of business. It is stated official- 
ly that the foreigners will 
into the refining business, and this will 
make it a factor in the oil industry 
not heretofore counted upon. All the 
other lists on the Los Angeles ex- 
change, excepting Los Angeles In- 
vestment Company, are quiet and trad- 
ing is at the minimum, 


Banks and Banking 


Tuesday morning marked the open- 
ing of the Security National Bank, 
formerly the Central National Bank, at 
Fourth and Spring streets. Several 
months agp the Central was absorbed 
by the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, which makes the combined re- 
sources of the two more than £50,000,- 
000, hence ranks as one of the largest 
institutions in the state. Mr. J. ’. Sar- 
tori is president of the Security Na- 
tional, and vice presidents are S. IF. 
Zombro, J. R. Mathews and M. E. Hell- 
man, while Mr. James TB. Gist is eash- 
ier, The capital stock of the bank is 
to be increased from $300,000 to $1,000,- 
000, 


Mr, Wilson’s administration cur- 
rency bill has made such progress in 
caucus that it will be reported to the 
house Monday ang it is the belief that 
it will be passed by the latter within 
ten days. lEifforts were made by the 
minority to reopen the hearing, but 
without avail. In the senate the hear- 
ing is continued. The committee from 
the American Bankers Association has 
presented its views, one of the mem- 
bers, Mr. festus Wade, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis, making a terrific onslaught up- 
on the measure, in fact, making an 
open threat as to what the banks 
would do if the bill passed in its pres- 
ent form, 


August bank clearings reached a to- 
tal of $86,772,660, and although this is 
a retrogression from the standard set 
last year, nevertheless the total clear- 
ings for the eight months of the year 
show $800,000,000, an increase of ma- 
terial worth over the first eight months 
of 1912. 


In the eastern market there was a 
great rush T'uesday by holders of 
rights for purchase of the Southern 
Pacifie stock which under court de- 
cree the Union Pacific was compelled 
to sell and the sale of the certificates 
was so heavy that there was but little 
left for the underwriters. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Following the resignation of Frank 
P. Flint, former United States senator, 
from his position as president of the 
Los Angeles Title and Trust company 
—which also embraces the Mortgage 
Guarantee Company—George A. Batch- 
elder, "formerly of the EF. H. Rollins 
Cempany of fan Francisco, will as- 
sume the duties of president. Mr. Flint 
desired to devote himself exclusively to 
his law practice, which has been stead- 
ily growing. Mr. Batchelder is thor- 
oughly familiar with financial affairs 
in this city and the state, as well as 
with national affairs, and although he 
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COULD YOU 


Septem berxeaeiOs, 3 


914.66? 


The point is this—$100 invested in Los Angeles Investment Company 
stock at its establishment would now make the investor worth $23,914.66. 
You certainly could use $23,000.00 to big advantage—but you haven't it. 
Don't waste time asking yourself why you haven't it now and why you 


didn’t get it 


Here is Stocix 


but dig in and find out how you can get it NOW. 


at 17c a Shae 


That has made 82% in Advance and dividends in 3 years 


“Frome Makers” stock is 17e a share—it is backed and guaranteed by 
f over $17,000,000.00 paid-in capital and surplus of the Los Angeles Invest- 


# ment Company. 


Written Guatentee Against Les; 
‘“FIome Makers” stockholders have just voted an increase in capital from 


$500,000 to $5,000,000.00. 


This is to handle big future business and will make “Home Makers” 
one of the strongest financial institutions in the Southwest, : 
The officers of the Los Angeles Investment Company will give pur- 


chasers of the “Home Makers” 


—$1 STARTS YOU. 
—BUY TODAY AT 17c A SHARE. 
|—AND GET 


stock a written guarantee against loss. 


IN ON THE NEXT CASH DIVIDEND. 


if ia tes 4(uursine alt 
fos Angeles Guuesiment (Compan 


Broadway at Eighth, Los Angeles, California. 


had retired from active business life, 
Was persuaded to accept his new hon- 
Ors, 


Bonds huve regained nearly half of 
the loss they suffered in the first half 
of the vear. From the low prices 
reached about the middie of June, 
there hus been an average recovery of 
ALout 2% points inthe high grade rail- 
road bonds legal for savings bank in- 
vestments; a similar recovery in the 
second grade railroad bonds; more 
iat Bepoint adamea. in the low 
grade railroad bonds, and about a 4- 
Eoint gain in representative industrial 
issues. An interesting feature of this 
recovery is that the highest grade 
bonds .have not regained so large a 
propertion of their former loss as have 
the lower issues. This is probably due 
to the fact that the average decline in 
the savings bank bonds was nearly 2 
points greater than in the second grace 
railroad issues, and practically the 
seme as the loss in industrials. 


It is hard for New Haven stockhold- 
(rs Who are protesting against the 
$1,600,000 which it is proposed to pay 
bankers for guaranteeing the sale of 
the $67,600,000 of new convertible de- 
bentures to recall the conditions which 
prevailed in the money markets at the 
time the arrangements were made with 
the bankers, and which are cited as a 
reason for the formation of a syndi- 
eate. If there were any doubt about 
the company’s ability to sell at 6 per 
cent convertible twenty-year security 
at par, when the matter was discussed, 
there is little doubt now. In fact, if 
New Haven Shareholders are not de- 
sirous of taking up their bonds they 
ean sell their rights attaching to their 
stock in the open market, 


The Steel Corporation has never had 
so many stockholders as at the present 
time. The closing of the books for the 
preferred dividend in August revealed 
75,128 names, against 74,593 in May, 
70,608 last December, and 67,113 in 
August of last year. Owners of com- 
mon shares for the September pay- 
ment are estimated at the present time 
at about 45,300, against 41,324 in June, 
34,214 in December, 1912, and 31,472 in 
September of last year. 


Locally, an attempt is being made to 


segregate the question of the power | 


and aqueduct bond proposition so that 
the voters can vote upon the matter 
understandingly. A committee of in- 
vestigation is promised by the mayor 
to look into the matter. 


Long Beach voted down aq proposi- | 


tion to issue bonds for the constriuc- 
tion of a concrete pier which placed 
a damper on the several other bond 
before the community. 
Bond elections there continue until 
next Wednesday, the voters being giv- 
en a respite Sunday and Tuesday, Ad- 
mission day, 











Piofessionar and Business 


Directory 
TTARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL Cc. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F037 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 


off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreadiug the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U's. Land Office at Los Angeless gan 
July.1145 159i; 

019293 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Georga 
Washington Haight, whos2 post-office ad- 
dress is 1686 W, Adams street, Tos An- 
gales, California, did, on the 7th day of 
July, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019293, to pur- 
chase the NWYNEY, Section 8, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and th2 ston) thereon, und tha provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878. and acts 
amendatory, known as the “‘Timb>cr and 
Stons Law,” at such value as might b3 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and tha 
ston? thereon have been appraised at 
$100.00 (see 015939), the ston: estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of his 
application and sworn statement on the 
2th day of September, 1918, b2fore the 
R2gister and Receiver. U. S. Land Office, 

at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchas2 b2fore entry, or initiate a can- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would d-feat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register 





SO 


T,;IRsT NATIONAL BANK 


iL 


ut 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK Vv. #7 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E. T. 


Grand Canyon 
Outing 


The rim of the Grand Canyon of Arizona is 
7000 ft. above sea level, cooled by an atmos- 
phere that is filtered through the largest 
unbroken pine forest in the world. 


Though the Titan of chasms was not, this 
great pine-clad plateau would offer you a 
vacation, peaceful, healthgiving, entirely dif- 
ferent. 


$25 round trip now 


Pullman sleeper to the rim. 


Hotel El Tovar offers you accommodations 
superior to most city hotels, and at Bright 
Angel Camp is solid comfort at slight ex- 
pense. 


If interested send for folders. 


You can phone Santa Fe City Office at 334 
So. Spring St. any time day or night for in- 
formation—Phone Main 738—60517. 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
Ww. T, S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


W, HELLMAN, President. 
ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


S. W, Cor. Seventh and Spring 





Corner Fourth and Main 


J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000 


S. E. Cor. Third and Spring Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 








. E, FISHB i 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA Tan) Mt tao cenee 


N Cor. Fourth and Spring Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


A, J. WATERS, President. 
PETTIGREW, Cashier. 

Capital, 

Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $73,006. 











S. W. Cor. Third and Main 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED leaves Los Angeles daily at 
9.00 a.m. Three days to Chicago via Salt Lake Route, 


Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 p. m.. 
Solid to Chicago in three days via Salt Lake Route, 


Los Angeles Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern. 
601 South Spring St. 


Hotel del Coronado 


Coronado’s climate is the most equable 
American Plan 


in the world. During the remaining 
Ionths of the year one can be assured 
of weather conditions here little short 
of perfection. 


Deep Sea Fishing Now At Its Best. 
Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Yachting, Bay 
and Surf Bathing. 


International Polo During the Winter. 
Write for Booklet, 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street, 


LOO LLL Ieee le i —~ 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 


- S, 
Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 


$1,500,000. Surplus and 








1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ec /Viount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


From Here to There, 


Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire’ 


Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg. Los 


Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 





Almost a Quarter 
of a Century 


Ago 


— practically the same 
officers who are now di- 
recting its affairs —- or- 
ganized what is today the 
“Oldest and Largest Sav- 
ings Bank in the South- 
west”—The SECURITY! 


OVER EIGHTY-FIVE THOUS- 
AND INDIVIDUALS ARE DE- 
POSITORS HERE! 


OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION 
DOLLARS IS THE SUM THEY 
HAVE ON DEPOSIT! 
Security accounts pay the 
highest rates of interest 
consistent with safe, con- 
servative banking. 
GURITWY TRUsTt 
LY = SAVINGS BAN K. 


Security Building—Sth & Spring 
Equitable Branch—ist & Spring 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 








SAVE for the 
Children’s Educa- 
tion NOW 


Pianning the children’s education 
is easy when you’ve qa bank account. 
The whole of their future is made 
clear when you have the necessary 
money. ' 

You owe it to them, as well as to 
yourself, to save. You are responsi- 
ble—they are helpless—depending 
on you for the educational advan- 
tages that will give them a “run- 
ning start” in the race of life. 

Call at the “New Accounts” win- 
dow—to the right as you enter the 
bank from Spring Street—and learn 
how easily you may accumulate an 
“Educational Fund” paying 4% in- 
terest for your children’s benefit. 


< LOS ANCELES TRUST 

AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 


GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, Espec- 
lally attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc, apply to the manager, 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Wilmington Transportation Co.’s Ocean Going Steamers 


BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD 


COLE TENNIS COACHING 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Phones: Main 86, 10864. 


DAILY SERVICE 


— : 
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The tumn 
Displays 


--Lhe First Rich Exhibits of the 
Fall Beauties of Fashion---Superb 
--- Authoritative---Rare in Individu- 
ality--- 

—New Silks—that are magnificent— 


—Dress Woolens—diiferent, unlike any that 
have been shown before— 


—Lace—in an exhibit of art that is fairly be- 
wildering— 


—Fall Suits, Fall Hats, Footwear, fashions 
that have been accepted as most prominent— 


The Gowns, the Textures, the Ac- 


cessorles 


—send out a glorious ‘“‘Welcome” to every 
woman— 


—The first masterly displays of Fashion— 
showing as they do the cleverest creations of 
the ateliers of both the Old and the New World, 
should serve as a splendid introduction —a 
promise of the position that Bullock’s intends 
to take this fall—an earnest of those supple- 
mental exhibits that will be made—an indica- 
tion of leadership that cannot be disputed. 


—See the first new fall styles at Bullock’s. 





